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a. TELEVISION IN THE COMMUNITY: 
WE SEEK AN APPROACH 
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Those who at- 
tended the AEA 
meeting in Denver 
last year felt that 
Walter Orr Rob- 
erts’ talk was om 
of the real high- 
lights of the Con 
feren e We are 
delighted to be abl 
to include it in this 
month's i 
It is in good com- 


magazine 
Nicholas P. Mitchell 

pany, as  capabk 
authors are dealing with varied topics 


Let me call particular attention to the 


material which tells you more about next 
month's Conference in Washington. Short 
articles deal with Conference Highl 
Work Groups, Exhibits, and Mobile $ 


} Ss 5 4 Sar 
Nave read them you wlll 


Set why we are convinced that this Wasl 
ington meeting is going to be one of tl 


finest in AEA’s history. You will also 


find the list of members of this year’s 


Delegate Assembly. 

Probably no one is more familiar witl 
the « tion of our readers than | 
since I see the mailing labels each mont! 
I am as conscious of the places we do not 
h I 5 ~ those 1 which we go | 
find it hard to understand that im som 
large cities we have no subscribers at all 


Surely there is one individual or library 


in Portland, Maine, for instance, for whom 
1 


our publicatior 1 have sor valu 
And there are other cities of equal in 
portance over the country which are miss 


We'll appreciate any 
thing that you can do to help us grow, 11 
your own town or elsewhere 
[ hope we'll see all of you in Washing- 
+f 


ton next mor 


ing trom our rolls 


NicHoLas P. Mircneni 
—t @ 


Mobile Seminars 


One of the 
Conference in Washington will be a 


innovations in the ‘61 


series of meetings held concurrently 
on the morning of November &th. 
These seminar-type meetings will 
provide delegates with varied oppor 
tunities to explore some specialized 
areas of activity being carried on in 
the nation’s capital which have a 
bearing on the citizen-educator’s 
role in the quest for peace and social 
Hach 


planned in cooperation with one or 


progress seminar has been 
more governmental or private agen 
cies. The seven seminars will be held 
at various locations around Wash- 
ington to which each delegate will 
move (hence the term ‘mobile’ ) ac- 
cording to his preference indicated 


While varied tech- 
niques of presentation, demonstra- 


at registration. 


tion and discussion will be used in 
these seminars, their success will de- 
pend heavily upon the participation 
of each delegate in the discussion of 
the significance for adult education 
of each problem considered. 

Objectives and plans for the seven 
seminars are as follows: 


I EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
IN THE OTHER AMERICAS 
Conducted under the auspices of the 
Educational Division of the Organization 
of American States, this seminar will give 
delegates an opportunity to learn about 
policies, problems and techniques involved 
) educational development of the 
countries of Central and South America 
This seminar will explore the vital rela 
tionship of both fundamental and adult 
» broad programs of economi 
| development in a variety of 


s 


hemisphere 


es im ou 


Il. MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
\ND WORLD UNDER 
STANDING 

Recognizing the ever-increasing im- 
portance of radio, films and television as 
lia for mass information and educa 
tion, this seminar is appropriately coi- 
lucted at and by officials of the Voice of 


\merica. Through tours, exhibits and 
liscussion, the potentials as well as the 
roblems of mass communication will be 


examined in light of the urgent need for 
i freer and fuller interchange of informa 


tion betwee 


peoples and nations 


Il. EDUCATION FOR COM 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Now that so many American cities are 
engaged in programs of urban redevelop- 
ment, this seminar offers an opportunity 
for delegates to appraise and discuss the 
role of both governmental and_ private 
agencies involved in the program under- 
way in Washington. Meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Urban Redevelopment 
Land Agency, National Capital Housing 
\uthority and Adams-Morgan Project, 
the group will have a unique opportunity 
to evaluate progress im urban renewal and 
its dependence upon public understanding 
and support 


IV. SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

More and more the nation looks to 

Washington for leadership in many areas 

ducational policy. One of the newest 


OT € 

and most challenging areas of educational 
li discussion in Washington 
concerns the vast expansion of programs 
f international education. Both the Na- 
Association and _ the 
Council on Education, working 


policy under 


Education 


any other related agencies, have 
ied special committees and com 
to give some measure of direc- 


tion and policy coordination to this rapid- 
ly expanding field. In this seminar, AEA 
delegates are afforded a unique opportun- 
ity to get something of a national per- 
spective on the developing programs of 
schools and universities for better world 
understanding. 


V. NEW FRONTIERS OF CUL- 
TURAL INTERCHANGE 

For 15 years, our country has been en- 
gaged in a world-wide effort to overcome 
the age-old enemies of world peace and 
human progress-hunger, destitution, dis- 
ignorance. Through various 
forms of technical assistance and educa- 
tional exchange the American people have 
become very directly involved in economic 
and social development abroad. At the 
Washington International Center, AEA 
delegates will observe an international 


ease and 


conference on economic and social devel- 
opment with leaders, public officials and 
countries. 
Our delegates will then discuss the educa 
tional potentials of such programs for 
world understanding and cooperation at 
the citizen level 


technical experts from many 


VI. TRENDS AND ISSUES 
IN INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS 

Recognizing that problems of racial, 

religious and ethnic prejudice and dis 
crimination still remain to prevent our 
society from achieving “a more perfect 
union”, this seminar will review this area 
of unfinished business in American na- 
tional and community life. At Howard 
University, a distinguished panel of author- 
ities in the field of civil rights and inter- 
group relations will discuss issues and 
trends with special consideration given to 
the potential contribution of adult educa- 
tion to further progress in this area. 


VII. FOREIGN POLICY AND 
THE CITIZEN 

In this seminar, participants interested 
in foreign policy will have an opportunity 
to visit the Department of State’s new 
facilities and to discuss with State De- 
partment officers how our foreign policy 
is formulated and conducted. Special em- 
phasis will be given to the ways in which 
public opinon exerts an influence on 
\merican foreign policy decisions. Such 
educational functions of the Department 
as the work of the UNESCO Relations 
Staff and the Bureau of Cultural and Edu- 
cational Affairs will also be highlighted. 


RoBpERT B. KNaAppP, 


Assistant Director, 
Hash. International Center. 
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YOUR 
CONFERENCE RESERVATIONS 
SHOULD BE MADE 
NOW! 
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Most Dangerous Gap 
Well Lie Between 


r 
Pus position of the scientist in 
society has improved markedly dur- 
ing the last decade or two. The 
caricature of the absent-minded 
scientist in his white smock is 
vanishing from our modern folk- 
lore. The man in the street is now 
beginning to appreciate the fantastic 
technological advances science is 
making possible. Getting to the 
—something regarded by most 
people as a “scientific” feat—has 
become a top-priority national goal. 
Scientists in general probably have 
achieved a higher level of respect by 
society than at any time in history. 


moon 


And yet the gulf in understanding 
between the scientist and the rest of 
society is huge and dismaying. C. P. 
Snow, in his fascinating little book, 
The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution, explains how he became 
interested in this gap, which he feels 
is so deep that science and “non- 
science” might be called two separate 
cultures. 

“Constantly, in my everyday life,” 
he writes, “I felt I was moving 
among two groups—comparable in 
intelligence, identical in race, not 
grossly different in social origin, 
earning about the same income, who 
have almost ceased to communicate 
at all—who in intellectual, moral, 


Dr. WALTER Orr Roserts is Director of 
the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder. He is also Director 

f he High Altitude Observatory of the 

iversity of Colorado and Professor of 
Astro-Geophysics at Colorado, although 
he has had to go on indefinite leave from 
this position. One of the world’s dis- 
tinguished scientists, with more accom- 
plishments, memberships and publications 
than space permits us even to attempt to 
list, he served as chairman of the Solar 
Technical Panel, U. S. National Commit- 
tee fur IGY, 1957-1960. 

This article is a revision of an address 
which he delivered to the national confer- 
ence of the Adult Education Association 
in Denver, October 15, 1960. 
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and psychological climate have so 
little in common that instead of go- 
ing from Burlington House to South 
Kensington, Chelsea, one might have 
crossed the ocean. 

“In fact,” Snow continues, ‘“‘one 
had traveled much farther than 
across the ocean—because after a 
few thousand Atlantic miles, one 
found Greenwich Village talking 
precisely the same language as Chel- 
sea, and both having as much 
communication with MIT as though 
the scientists spoke nothing but 
Tibetan.” 

Snow goes on to tell the story 
of how one of the most convivial 
Oxford Dons—he had heard this 
story attributed to A. L. Smith- 
came to Cambridge to dine some- 
time in the 1890's. Smith, Snow re- 
ports, was sitting at the right-hand 
of the president, and, according to 
his custom, “addressed some cheer- 
ful Oxonian chit-chat at the one 
opposite to him and got a grunt. He 
then tried the man on his own right 
hand and got another grunt. Then, 
rather to his surprise, one looked at 
the other and said, ‘Do you know 
what he’s talking about?’ ‘I haven't 
the least idea.’ At this, even Smith 
was getting out of his depth. But 
the president, acting as a_ social 
emollient, put him at his ease, by 
saying, ‘Oh, those are mathema- 
ticians! We never talk to them’.” 

This gap is an anachronism, and 
a dangerous one. Science is too cru- 
cial a part of the life of this planet 
for it to be beyond the understand- 
ing, criticism and control of demo- 
cratic peoples. We who are inter- 
ested in education have the most to 
say about how deeply this gap di- 
vides society, and how much damage 
it does. What we do about it is as 
important to our freedom and safety 
as what we do about our military 
strength. 

The gap can be closed, for though 
scientists and the “other people” 


may have difficulty communicating 
now, there is no real gap between 
science and culture. As Snow em- 
phasized, science stands at the center 
of culture as one of man’s greatest 
achievements. Newton’s laws of 
motion, for example, stand with the 
great works of Shakespeare as tri- 
umphs of the human intellect. Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity stands 
with the symphonies of Sibelius in 
simplicity and majesty. 

Nor is there any gap between 
sciences and the humanities, as some 
false prophets claim. Science is one 
of the humanities, a discipline con- 
cerned with man and life. It pos- 
sesses beauty and challenge, mystery 
and excitement, glory and majesty, 
such as the imagination could never 
conjure up. It is a vista through 
which the magnificence of life, at 
once simple and complex, can be 
perceived. 

If I may take an example that has 
been connected with my life’s work, 
let us discuss for a moment the sun, 
and see what inferences can be 
drawn from this brief discussion. 
The sun is the prime luminary of 
our environment. It lights our world, 
providing in only four days more 
energy than all the terrestrial fuel 
resources known to man, despite the 
fact that only one part in a billion 
of its energy output falls on this 
small and ordinary planet 93 million 
miles away. 

But for all its importance to us, 
our sun is just a typical star—rela- 
tively small, reddish and old,a single 
pinpoint in a giant cluster contain- 
ing some 100 billion members. And 
this cluster is but one of some 10 
billion, or 100 billion clusters within 
reach of the most powerful tele- 
scope we possess. So within that 
scope, there is a number of suns 
equal to the number 10 followed by 
20 or 21 zeros. 

Man is a very tiny creature in the 
midst of this magnificence. Yet com- 
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paring the biggest star we know 
with man, and then comparing man 
with the smallest sub-atomic particle 
that comes within our direct obser- 
vational knowledge, man _ stands 
midway in size between the two ex- 
tremes, neither of which he can fully 
appreciate; in fact, only by the full 
use of his intellect and imagination 
can he partially appreciate them. 

A study of the sun, and of other 
suns, shows us that man’s position 
in time is similar to his position in 
space—with past and future stretch- 
ing into equal darkness. The years 
that have passed since man first 
looked at the stars is only a flicker 
of an eyelid compared to the age of 
the universe. We have had, really, 
only an instantaneous snapshot of 
the processes of the universe, from 
which to reconstruct the life of our 
planet, our sun, and our universe, 
stretching out into the distant past 
and distant future with equal 
mystery. 

The imagination of man suggests 
that he stands in the middle of an 
endless process, existing forever in 
past and future, so that no matter 
when a creature may look at the 
universe, it will appear, in its over- 
all aspect, just about the same. This 
act of imagination is not merely 
speculation. Throughout the uni- 
verse, in hundreds upon hundreds of 
millions of places, at all times, new 
stars and planets are being born, 
and, in all likelihood, the process of 
organic life is being created, by 
means which we do not fully under- 
stand. 

This barrier to full understanding 
is part of the essence of science, just 
as it is part of the essence of life 
itself. The scientist can never fully 
understand what he sees, and there- 
fore he must settle for partial under- 
standing, incompleteness and tenta- 
tiveness. Indeed, it is essential to 
good science that these qualities be 
recognized. This makes the scien- 
tist’s communication with the rest of 
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society frustrating and difficult; the 
layman, who is often less aware of 
the tentativeness of perception, ex- 
pects more from science than science 
is prepared to give him, and there- 
fore he fails to see why the scientist 
insists on such constant, careful 
qualification, On the other hand, if 
scientists did not qualify their state- 
ments carefully, they would then de- 
serve the criticism of Anthony 
Standen, who said in his book, 
Science is a Sacred Cow, that “the 
world is divided into scientists who 
practice the art of infallibilitvy and 
non-scientists who are taken in by 
it.”” (1 regret to say there are mani- 
pulators of science to whom this 
criticism applies, but they are ab- 
horred by those to whom science is 
a serious calling. ) 

Despite this ever-imperfect under- 
standing, the scientist continues to 
reach out, just as man, in his rise, 
has continually reached out. To the 
layman, this reaching out is most 
obvious and dramatic in geographi- 
cal terms—the farthest reach, to the 
moon, or to Mars, being the one 
most worth stretching for. 

Yet the challenge of understand- 
ing things closer home is equally 
great, as the immunologists and the 
nuclear physicists have shown us in 
recent years. Even in the direction 
of the sky, there are regions within 
reach of a minute’s rocket flight 
which contain unsolved mysteries 
closely bound up with the rhythm of 
life on earth. 

One of these regions above us is 
called the mesosphere —between 30 
and 50 miles above our heads, 
through which rockets go so rapidly 
that they cannot probe it properly, 
aid which balloons and aircraft can- 
not yet reach. It is a region full of 
puzzles—the ionospheric layers that 
reflect radio waves, in which electric 
currents flow, from which the mys- 
terious northern lights spring, and 
where, on strange and unexpected 
occasions clouds suddenly appear 
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and glow through a large part of the 
night. Most important, and least 
understood, is the influence the mo- 
tions within this region have on the 
earth’s weather. Here may lie some 
of the deepest secrets that stand be- 
tween us and accurate long-range 
prediction—even control, possibly 

of the elements. Surely this is an 
area which, despite the fact that it 
is only one eight-thousandth of the 
way to the moon, is a big enough 
challenge of any man’s lifetime. 

The gap between science and _so- 
ciety has given rise to the impression 
that science is cold and impersonal. 
Yet it is full of strange tales, like 
that of the great Siberian meteorite, 
which crashed down into a forest in 
Siberia in 1908, producing an air 
blast that extended for 400 miles 
and so shook a train on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad that the engineer 
thought it had been jarred from the 
tracks. He stopped and everybody 
got out and didn’t see anything. The 
meteor had been travelling for muil- 
lions of years in space. If it had 
been only five hours later in its 
flight, the earth would have turned, 
and the meteor would have hit New 
York City. 

Science is full of dreams, too. One 
of today’s dreams is of a dam across 
the Bering Strait, between Alaska 
and Siberia, which would cost the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
$17 billion apiece, and which, some 
scientists claim, could modify the 
climates of wide areas of Siberia and 
of Canada, and increase the food pro- 
duction of the earth so that a part of 
the pressure of the world’s popula- 
tion explosion could be relieved. 

These are only hints of the chal- 
lenge, the excitement, the potenti- 
alities of the new scientific frontiers 
stretching out in all directions. 

What is the role that we as edu- 
cators, particularly you who are con- 
cerned in adult education, should 
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Adult Leadership 


; St RS 
By ALBERTA SHUCKLE Some Thoughts for Tomorrow 
LEADERSHIP 
vs 
TO SERVE THE FUTURE 
# EADERSHIP has many faces. Its is the essence of dynamic leadership. threshhold is made higher for being 
distinction lies in its ability to influ- Well meaning people, not linked to a leader. This, in an age of “add 
ence others. This can be good or anything bigger than themselves, in water and stir” seems a paradox, 
bad or indifferent. It depends upon a leadership role, can never be very and it is easy for those responsible 
the beliefs and motivations of the powerful for they have nothing con- for recruitment to succumb to the 
leader. tagious that can be caught and temptation to belittle the job. But, 
For instance, we see leadership passed on. there are some very fundamental 
honored in a Jefferson, who was Using the Girl Scouts as an ex- arguments against this if potentially 
motivated by a belief in a truth ample, how well each Girl Scout will good leaders are to be attracted. 
higher than self. learn to live her promise to do her We are born to reach, and “it 
We see leadership debased in a duty to God and her country, to help takes the big task to make the big 
Hitler, whose aim and goals meant other people at all times and to obey soul,” as someone has said. The 
the exploitation and annihilation of the Girl Scout laws, depends a great person who wants to do something 
others for the glorification of self deal on her leader . . . not so much important with his or her life, is 
and country. Yet, Hitler’s distorted on what her leader knows, but on consciously or unconsciously seeking 
appeal to patriotism found a ready what her leader believes and feels, new opportunities to draw on ALL 
response in many of his countrymen. for this can never be hidden from a his latent abilities to use them crea- 
We can feel grateful for the leader- child. It reveals itself in simple tively. This kind of person needs to 
ship of a Baden-Powell, the founder — ways. If her leader is unwavering respond to an IDEA before he will 
of Scouting, whose genius and ex- in her purpose and possesses that tackle a job. When he senses some 
ample aroused the consciences of all-encompassing love and concern personal satisfactions in the release 
boys and girls to basic moral prin- for children that can extend into the of these stirring energies, as well as 
ciples. And, as adults in many community and accept other peo- his own fulfillment in the deep pur- 
countries of the world continue to  ple’s children, even when they're pose of the work, his leadership 
respond to his vision and feel the — different or difficult, a child will sparkles with a contagious vitality. 
thrill of an echo deep within them- respond to this kind of love and try The personal satisfactions of the 
selves, each can testify to the im- to be worthy of it. A child will adults in any youth-serving program 
mortality of influence. reach out for what his leader be- are a very real part of its strength, 
The personal identification of the lieves in, for children learn best and while adult education may not 
heart and mind with an IDEA, gives from models—not critics. be its primary aim, it is an impor- 
rise to a spiritual power which we While administrative and com- tant by-product. We all respond to 
know as enthusiasm. Nothing much — munity leadership are necessary and the inborn urge to grow into the 
is ever accomplished without it. This important to provide leisure time ideal person we carry in our hearts 
programs for children and young and we need to feel we are worth- 
people, it is the leaders who work while people. No one is flattered at 
ALBERTA SCHUCKLE is a member of the — directly with youth who are the key being talked into a job as a last re- 
National Board—and a member of the ty good program. We are focusing course! We never outgrow our need 
Executive Committee—of the Girl Scouts ; vd ; . : “ eer 
os dhe Ae CM Sid. hae Bek oe ded on this group for, in the final analy- for appreciation and, yes, even rec- 
Scout colanteer treince at the Edith Mace sis, their influence in the lives of ognition. This not only helps us 
Training Center since 1950. children will determine whether develop and grow, but where we 
In 1955 she was in England with the their program has anything really find it, WE STAY. This is doubly 
oe one sais 3: tanger worthwhile to say to the age in important for leaders who work with 
venue adelt coulercuce. , which we live. children, for split-shitt leadership— 
" She ie married, lives with hey Iusboad For this reason, selection of these short term and frequent turnover— 
in Baltimore, and has two married leaders, especially if they are volun- will never make a deepened impact 
sac: yi be saliaaiti ada dial teer leaders, is not only of vital im- on the lives of individual children. 
tein te Dive SelacRhs ot the Matteaal portance to each organization, but A thoughtful and careful approach 
Council meeting of the Girl Scouts of the has a special urgency for our coun- to leader selection is no less realistic 
U.S. A. at St. Louis, in November, 1960. try today. The importance of the than one’s approach to the purchase 
leader’s job is underscored when the (Please turn to page 122) 
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On The Situation 
And The Task Of 


By JINDRA KULICH 


Adult Education in West Germany 


; more than three years of 


deliberation, the West German Com- 
mission for Learning and Education 
published in January, 1960, its Re- 
port on the Situation and the Task 
of Adult Education in West Ger- 
many.* This Report which Hellmut 
Secker, the President of the German 
Adult Education Association, calls a 
summation, a programme, and an 
appeal will undoubtedly become one 
of the milestones of German adult 
education and deserves fully our 
attention. 

The Report opens with a short 
historical sketch, turns then to a 
deliberation on the function of lib- 
eral education in modern society 
with a focus on the task of adult edu- 
cation in this field, applies these 
principles to some of the most urgent 
areas of the task, distinguishes be- 
tween two forms of German adult 
education (the “open”, i.e. inde- 
pendent, open to all form, and the 
“closed”, 1. e. group centered, closely 
affiliated or undertaken by an organ- 


*Zur Situation und Aufgabe der deut- 
schen Erwachsenenbildung, Gutachten des 
Deutschen Ausschusses ftir das Erzie- 
hungs- und Bildungswesen, Beilage 1 zu 
Volkshoshschule im Westen, Heft 1, 12. 
Jahrgang, January 1960. 

+ European adult educators are recently 
beginning to reexamine and reassess adult 
education and to draw the necessary con- 
clusions. It is interesting to note that the 
publication of the German Report was 
shortly followed by a publication of a 
Danish Report on the situation of the 
folk high school movement (Betenkning 
vedrgrende Folkehgjskolen, Copenhagen, 
1960.), which would also warrant atten- 
tion of adult educators abroad. 


JinprA KunicH is Vancouver Coordi- 
nator, Living Room Learning, Depart- 
ment of University Extension, University 
of British Columbia. He here writes 
analytically on the Report of the West 
German Commission for Learning and 
Education, the first comprehensive report 
on German adult education to come from 
the press since the last war. 


OCTOBER, 1961 


ization whose primary aim is not 
that of education, form), concen- 
trates then on the structure and the 
task of the “open” form of adult 
education, and closes with a range 
of practical suggestions for the rela- 
tionship between adult education and 
the state, the community, and the 
society. 

All the sections of the Report are 
very interesting and enlightening, 
but within the scope of this rendition 
it will be necessary to concentrate 
mainly on Sections IT and IIT which 
outline the underlying philosophy of 
German adult education, and only 
highlight some of the many ideas of 
the remaining sections. 

Deliberating on the situation of 
liberal education, the Report stresses 
the inadequacy of formal schooling 
to educate man to live in our rapidly 
changing society. With the chang- 
ing environment the changes in de- 
mands on and challenge to man are 
equally rapid. Every individual and 
every group will be forced to seek 
from within themselves a new atti- 
tude to life, which will enable man 
to assert himself in the changed 
world as a fully developed human 
being. If man is not to fall prey to 
modern society, but rather become 
one of its forming elements, he has 
to be constantly searching for the 
understanding of himself and the 
world around him. The degree in 
which he succeeds in this task will 
be the measure of his own worth; 
our democratic way of life and the 
future of the world depend then on 
whether enough men will succeed in 
this. It is evident that this task can- 
not be fulfilled during the brief 
period of formal schooling, but that 
it constitutes a need for life-long 
process of liberal education of the 
adult. 

In the crucial task of liberal adult 
education, a change of outlook and 
attitude must be realized. No longer 


can there be any privileged strata or 
class of population, and no longer 
can adult education be viewed as 
merely supplementary or remedial 
education for the lower classes. In 
our world, there can be only one 
privilege: the resolution to seek new 
forms of cognition and new ways of 
life. This privilege must be open to 
all. It is the duty of adult education 
to help to open the ways to new in- 
sights for everyone. It is not re- 
in its varied approach and on its 
different levels it is the business of 
one and all. 


stricted to an underprivileged class; 


Liberal adult education is thus no 
longer restricted to one class and to 
one weltanschauung. It is at work 
everywhere where individuals and 
groups are seeking to understand 
and to solve the inherent problems 
of our times. However, cultivation 
of the mind, even on a simple, lim- 
ited level, requires a definite intel- 
lectual effort; equally, it constitutes 
a performance of character. The com 
missioners conclude from this that 
liberal adult education, if it is to be 
of social consequence, has to be car- 
ried on by ‘active minorities”. 

It would be illusory to expect 
that the wide masses, or that all 
individuals can be cultivated in 
an active sense. Our democratic 
way of life will gain in strength 
as soon as no strata of society 
will be excluded from the op- 
portunity for cultivation, and 
when active minorities will take 
full advantage of this opportun- 
ity. The facilities of adult edu- 
cation have to have an appeal to 
everybody and must be opened 
to all, not only in order to 
strengthen man’s ability to re- 
sist the dehumanizing forces of 
our time, but also to help man 
to find the way to his inner self. 
However, these facilities will 
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have to support in the first place 
the active minorities. 

The concept of active minorities is 
central to the Report and is exempli- 
fied in many instances. From this 
concept is determined f.7. the rela- 
tion to all the other cultural facilities, 
especially to the mass media. These 
are regarded as extremely effective 
elements of our world which are in- 
dispensable to our culture. Adult 
education should not ignore or fight 
them, but rather it should foster in- 
dependence of appreciation, critical 
evaluation, and personal judgment 
to use the mass media purposefully. 
Passive acceptance of ideas, especial- 
ly via the mass media is insufficient 
and dangerous. 

The key importance of the active 
minorities is shown in the realm of 
politics. Political enlightment in it- 
self is not sufficient. Democracy can 
function only when there are indi- 
viduals who take active interest in 
public affairs, from the smallest vil- 
lage to the capital, from the Church 
to the arts association, from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the trade 
union movement. As political matur- 
ity cannot be reached in the restrict- 
ing atmosphere of man’s one-sided 
loyalties and commitments to social 
and ideological groups of which he 
is a member adult education has to 
supply man with understanding of 
and insight into other varied groups 
and ideologies of the wider society, 
and to open his eyes to the full 
reality of political and social life. 

The consequence of this concept 
for the individual appears again and 
again throughout the Report in the 
stress on active personal participa- 
tion within the frame of the inevit- 
able and the necessary social inter- 
action. The individual has to develop 
his skills and abilities of judgment, 
appreciation, and cooperation. One 
of the prerequisites is the ability to 
listen and to discuss, which is the 
foundation for participation in a 
common social awareness. 

The problems of our time can- 
not be solved without mutual 
understanding and without joint 
action. We are bound together 
by a common fate and have to 
resolve our conflicts without 
shying away from them; we 
have to bring the frozen realms 
of our ideas to melt, without 


ee 
ey 


denying the real contrasts. 
Man is not educated for himself 
alone; his education fulfills it- 
self only as he takes part in the 
joint existence and social aware- 
ness... . Man has to realize the 
incompleteness of his own edu- 
cation. 

Adult education has to change the 
participant from a passive listener to 
an active co-worker, has to inspire 
him to joint deliberation, purposeful 
discussion, to independent intellec- 
tual work. At the same time it has 
to take into account his own weltan- 
schauung and to approach him on 
his own level. 

Another responsibility of adult 
education which the Report points 
out is to help to overcome the lone- 
liness which besets man in modern 
society. Adult education can bring 
the individual from his isolation and 
show him at the same time, that he 
in reality shares his problems with 
many; thus it can foster solidarity 
among men. However, institutions 
of adult education have to strive not 
to become indispensable for the adult 
seeker, not to make him emotionally 
dependent on their help. Institutions 
of adult education are in no position 
of authority which could demand 
obedience or dependency. Help to 
fuller life through adult education 
has to be help to self-help, educa- 
tion for self-education. Adult educa- 
tion fulfills its task as a helper of the 
adult when it does itself out of a 
job, when it makes man able and 
free to help himself. 

An important duty of adult educa- 
tion in our rapidly changing society 
is seen in the Report in creating 
facilities for a “second opportunity” 
of acquiring basic liberal education 
for those, who for various reasons 
did miss this opportunity in their 
teens. Hand in hand with this neces- 
sity goes the need for finding the 
proper balance between vocational 
and liberal adult education. Whereas 
vocational training provides man 
with the means of livelihood and 
gives him increasing leisure-time, 
liberal education develops the whole 
man and saves him from the narrow 
path of specialization. The commis- 
sioners are highly aware of the rap- 
idly approaching need for vocational 
retraining, which will engulf man. 
They propose with a farsighted view 


that this opportunity be used to 
bring to man not only new practical 
skills, but to enrich him through a 
combination of re-training and lib- 
eral education, and thus resolve the 
old polar position of training and 
education. Liberal adult education 
has to take part with industry, labor, 
technical schools, and the govern- 
ment to enhance man’s ability to 
adapt to the changed conditions and 
environment while at the same time 
remaining a whole man. This task 
has to be carried out in a pioneering 
spirit; the consequences of such ac- 
tion are not yet foreseeable. It is 
possible that adult education facili- 
ties in this field will undergo far- 
reaching development and structural 
changes in the future. 

To fulfill their function, both adult 
education and the universities have 
to cooperate closely. This applies 
equally to the exact as to the social 
sciences, which are helping man to 
understand the world around him as 
well as himself. Adult education uses 
the findings of the sciences, and fos- 
ters in the adult the spirit of scien- 
tific inquiry and the knowledge of 
the contemporary world, without 
which man could not understand his 
place in society. The universities 
should help adult education to under- 
stand the needs of adults and the 
methods to satisfy them, to engage 
in adult education research, and to 
train the professional adult educator. 
In turn, a closer association of the 
universities with adult education will 
be of great benefit to the faculty 
members as it will rescue them from 
their ivory tower withdrawal. The 
various extension services of the 
English universities are given as an 
example of such fruitful cooperation. 

At the end of this review, it would 
be worthwhile to have a brief look 
at the image of the adult educator as 
it emerges from the pages of the 
Report. As in Canada, the adult 
educator in West Germany has yet 
to achieve full recognition by society. 
The commissioners suggest that 
through his perserverance, stability, 
and performance the adult educator 
should earn the regard which his 
social role deserves. His profession 
should be appreciated by society, and 
secured and remunerated in such a 
way as not to be only a station in a 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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A Modern Approach In 


Community Development 


Urbanizing 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and 
MARGARET Y. HENDERSON 


The 


Land-Grant Philosophy 


{ community, as a symbol of 
direct social relationships and grass- 
roots democracy, has been highly 
romanticized in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature. People were never 
so interested in it as now, for they 
fear they have lost it. The fabled 
“population explosion” of post-war 
years, and the pressing concentration 
of people in and around our indus- 
trial centers have robbed millions of 
their “home town” identity, their 
sense of belonging—to a place, a 
group of people, a local set of insti- 
tutions, in short, a community. This 
loss of touch, not only with local 
_ government but with one’s neigh- 
bors, and with a clearly discerned 
group of civic leaders, has generated 
a new interest, and a new approach 
to personal involvement in commu- 
nity affairs. 

Not only does the urban individ- 
ual feel isolated and cut off from 
direct access to the means of better- 
ing his environment, of implement- 
ing his ideas and translating his pub- 
lic spirit into action, but he is faced 
with problems of a magnitude that 
threatens to engulf the public and 
voluntary agencies that have tradi- 
tionally dealt with them. His per- 
sonal social and economic problems, 
his pet charities and civic ideals are 
no longer distinguishable from the 
aggregate need for more and better 
housing, highways, parks, sewers, 
schools, social agencies, and a myriad 
of other modern public services. He 
can no longer retain a spatially lim- 


CuHaries R. AprIAN and MarcarerT Y. 
HENDERSON here write as staff members 
of the Institute whose work they so inter- 
estingly present. 
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ited concept of community, encom- 
passing a comprehensible number of 
people for whom he and his neigh- 
bors can make decisions on the basis 
of personal experience and observa- 
tion. 

The urban dweller has turned in- 
stead to the community study or 
project in which he, as a lay citizen, 
can participate in a more or less sys- 
tematic approach to policy develop- 
ment in relation to local and regional 
problems. Such projects, enlisting 
the aid of professionals trained in 
the technical complexities of the 
legal, physical, sociological, political, 
and economic aspects of industrial- 
ized man’s control over his environ- 
ment, have become a vital part of 
our culture. 

In areas of the most intense devel- 
opment the problems attacked are 
often those of renewal and rehabili- 
tation—slum clearance, and modern- 
ization of the physical community, 
improvement of existing facilities and 
social institutions. 
services to rapidly growing fringe 
areas adds problems of financing, 
engineering, and administration. And 
those areas which are newly in tran- 
sition face a bewildering complex of 
organizational problems related to 


Extension of 


pressing demands for facilities and 


services which have never before 


existed there. 


Urbanization in Michigan 

With the development of the auto- 
mobile industry at the turn of the 
century, the State of Michigan en- 
tered upon a period of rapid transi- 
tion from an agrarian economy to a 
highly urbanized one. This process 
was greatly accelerated during and 
after World War II. By 1950a once- 


rural state had become an urban- 
industrial one with an increasingly 
dense rural non-farm population. 
The people of Michigan, who for 
more than 100 years had come to 
Michigan State University with 
rural problems, continued to come, 
but their problems were no longer 
predominantly rural. The University 
continued to help in numerous ways. 
Sut the variety, urgency, and fre- 
quency of requests for counsel and 
guidance rapidly increased. It soon 
became clear that a systematic pro- 
gram was necessary to mobilize the 
resources of the University for effec- 
tive community service. After care- 
ful planning, the University estab- 
lished the Institute for Community 
Development and Services, with the 
aid of a generous grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation. 

The Institute has now been oper- 
ating for nearly three years. As a 
continuing education service of 
Michigan State University, it is a 
unique organization among the grow- 
ing numbers of agencies which con- 
cern themselves with the local and 
regional problems of urban com- 
munities. It is founded on the prin- 
ciple, traditional to the University, 
that the problems of living people are 
fit subjects for scholarly study and 
discussion. Thus, its staff is composed 
not of practitioners of the arts and 
skills of planning and development, 
but rather of trained academic spe- 
cialists whose work embodies the 
University’s threefold mission of in- 
struction, research, and extension. 

Through joint appointments with 
the teaching departments of the Uni- 
versity, these staff specialists trans- 
mit the accumulated knowledge of 
their fields to students of all ages in 
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search of higher learning. Through 
the basic and applied research activi- 
ties of the Institute, they seek to en- 
large that knowledge by inquiry into 
the theory and data from which 
emerges new knowledge of the social 
process. Through the service activ- 
ity of the Institute, they demonstrate 
to the people of Michigan how the 
accumulated knowledge of mankind 
can be applied to the problems of liv- 
ing people in growing communities. 


Technical Assistance Through 
Education 

Our philosophy is basically one of 
technical assistance through the edu- 
cational process. Major projects are 
undertaken only where the commu- 
nity’s problem is of educational sig- 
nificance and where new knowledge 
can be gained through staff involve- 
ment in investigation of the problem. 
Our responsibility is to further both 
the scholar’s and the action-oriented 
citizen’s knowledge of the process 
of social change. 

It is in this sense that the Institute 
is not a consulting agency. We do 
not do master planning or engineer- 
ing design work; we do not make 
decisions for the community. The 
assumption is that the Institute can 
effectively assist the community in 
mobilizing its own human resources, 
identifying its own problems, and 
working out its own solutions. Thus, 
our program is one of leadership 
development and applied research in 
which specialists determine what 
data are to be collected, provide the 
necessary data analysis, and set forth 
the implications of various policies 
and value assumptions. It is the 
which must 
formulate policy and take the action 
that molds community change. 


community, however, 


Knowledge of this process of 
change is very seriously limited for 
both the citizen and the scholar be- 
cause of our limited understanding 
of value systems and their influence 
upon public policy. We do know that 
apathy toward community issues and 
failure to perceive the long-range 
effects of existing conditions creates 
serious social problems. And we also 
know that those “community lead- 
ers” who function as the innovators 
of policy tend to prefer activities 
about which there is sufficient con- 


sensus to satisfy diverse values and 
interests in the community, and that 
they tend to select out data which 
lend support to their personal biases. 
Thus these leaders sometimes prefer 
apathy to opposition, and avoid the 
latter by focusing their energies upon 
the noncontroversial items on the 
community agenda. 


The Program 


The Institute works with both of- 
ficial and voluntary organizations. 
Those problems that reach us from 
community citizens are likely to stem 
from a community crisis situation. 
It is in such instances that problems 
are most widely perceived and the 
need for action most generally agreed 
upon. But many activities compete 
for the time and attention of the 
community citizen. Those groups 
which seek help from the Institute 
do not always represent a majority 
of citizens, and the problems or proj- 
ects they outline are seldom seen by 
all as top-priority matters. However, 
the community project, illuminated 
by the advice and assistance of pro- 
fessionals, tends to submerge specific 
controversies in a broader, more 
knowledgeable view of the total com- 
munity and may thus stimulate ac- 
tion in areas of potential crisis. 

In seeking to develop effective pro- 
cedures, we work within the priority 
system implicitly established by pre- 
vailing value patterns. Taking the 
pragmatic approach generic to Amer- 
ican society, we bring to bear sub- 
stantive knowledge gained through 
rigorous scholarship. Thus, the com- 
munity development task is both a 
problem-solving process and an edu- 
cational program, designed to make 
the specialized knowledge of a uni- 
versity faculty accessible to those 
whose decisions and actions can 
bring about orderly change. 

Specifically, the kinds of problems 
the Institute has dealt with thus far 
have included (1) land-use inven- 
tories, (2) government organization 
and capital-outlay studies, (3) eco- 
nomic studies, (4) urban renewal 
work, especially in connection with 
demonstration grants from the Fed- 
eral government, (5) human rela- 
tions work, and (6) analysis of com- 
munity service needs. 


Urban life generally is of interest 


to us, analytically, and we have par- 
ticipated to some extent in interna- 
tional community development pro- 
grams. But our service activities are 
concentrated upon the social and 
physical problems of urban and ur- 
banizing Michigan, seeking always to 
aid the community generally or some 
significant portion of it. 

We conduct two kinds of pro- 
grams. One is the contractual field 
project, which is almost entirely self- 
supporting, the other is a basic, con- 
tinuing program which includes (1) 
major long-range projects designed 
for demonstration and experimental 
purposes, (2) special projects of nar- 
rower scope which provide direct 
technical assistance to self-help ac- 
tivities, (3) conferences and_ in- 
formal short courses, (4) a publi- 
cations program to document the 
experience and knowledge gained 
and make both process and sub- 
stantive information more widely ac- 
cessible to interested individuals and 
agencies, and (5) a central index of 
raw data on Michigan communities. 


Projects and Activities 

Major projects normally continue 
over several years and are partially 
financed by the community. They are 
facilitated by the special skills of staff 
coordinators whose training and ex- 
perience in adult education and lead- 
ership, and familiarity with the Uni- 
versity extension concept, enable 
them to provide the necessary liaison 
between faculty and citizen, campus 
and community. Many of these proj- 
ects center around broad land-use 
and development studies encompass- 
ing a city, a township, a county, or 
any combination of these units in 
which there is an area-wide or reg- 
ional self-concept of community. 
They exploit the knowledge and 
skills of the staff, resulting in a series 
of reports, charts, and maps which 
inventory community assets and 
problems and delineate the implica- 
tions of alternate courses of action. 

The more limited special projects 
are of relatively brief duration. They 
entail educational visits to the com- 
munity by coordinators or subject- 
matter specialists to provide train- 
ing in study techniques and organi- 
zational procedures, or to supply 
specialized technical information to 

(Please turn to page 120) 
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Is There A Challenge 


In Task-Oriented Groups? 


By JOAN H. CRISWELL 


THE NATURE OF LEADERSHIP: 


, study of leadership has, dur- 
ing the last twenty years or so, 
emerged gradually from concepts of 
the leader as operating on, rather 
than with, his followers, and as 
exercising a general, possibly in- 
born, ability rather than a repertoire 
of techniques. A significant part of 
this development has taken place 
through contract support of research 
in universities and private consult- 
ing firms by the Group Psychology 
Branch of the Office of Naval Re- 
search. These projects, supported 
under the auspices of the ONR 
basic research program in science, 
have been a part of the Group 
Psychology Branch’s concern with 
the structure, function and composi- 
tion of small groups. The present 
article will consider those of the 
findings which are particularly rele- 
vant to a new conceptualization of 
leadership in small task-oriented 
groups. Many of the investigations 
which will be discussed have been 
presented in a recently published 
volume, “Leadership and Interper- 
sonal Behavior,” edited by Luigi 
Petrullo, head of the Group Psy- 
chology Branch, and Bernard M. 
Bass, of Louisiana State University. 
Frequent reference will therefore be 
made to this book and the following 
direct quotations, unless otherwise 
indicated, come from chapters in 
this source. 


SSS 


Joan H. Criswew ts well known for her 
contributions to the field of sociometry. 
She is at present Executive Secretary of 
the Psycho-Social Study Section in the 
Division of Research Grants and Demon- 
strations, Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. While with the Group 
Psychology Branch of the Office of Naval 
Research she was active in encouraging 
and developing many of the studies cited 
in her article. She obtained her Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University. 
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What is Leadership? 

The definition of leadership is 
complicated by its close relation to 
group structure. Although leader- 
ship may be seen as an act perform- 
able by any group member, it carries 
with it the germ of structure in that 
it establishes what the writer has 
called a “one-way” rather than a 
reciprocal relationship. That is, it 
implies a differentiation of roles: 
The communicator is giver and in- 
fluencer and the communicatee is 
receiver and implementer. Such acts 
may be considered to be based on 
basic group needs, such as the need 
to control and be controlled, as 
measured by William Schutz’s 
FIRO. Individual acts lead to dif- 
ferentiation of functions and conse- 
quent recognition of different struc- 
tural positions. 

In view of these considerations, 
leadership must be defined as both 
act and role, role being considered 
here as the behavior which is ex- 
pected of the incumbent of a for- 
mally or informally recognized 
leader position. The expectations to 
which the leader conforms are de- 
veloped by the group as a whole as 
a part of its system of norms or 
standards of behavior. ‘Thus leader- 
ship is not acharacteristic of a single 
individual. In this respect Jack Gibb 
says, “We see leadership as an inter- 
active distribution of functional roles 
in a small group situation, thus a 
kind of characteristic of the group 
field rather than of the individual.” 

3ernard Bass defines the leader- 
ship act as occurring “when one 
member of a group behaves in a way 
directed toward changing another 
member’s behavior.” Bass and John 
Hemphill distinguish between leader- 
ship which is attempted, which is 
successful or accepted by other 
group members, and which is effec- 
tive or directly instrumental in prob- 
lem solution. Effective leadership 


must of course have been attempted 
and successful. Both Bass and Fred 
Fiedler found that a person with 
task ability did not automatically be- 
come leader and would not operate 
effectively unless first recognized or 
chosen as leader by subordinates. 
Bass also demonstrated in an earlier 
experiment in 1957 that there is not 
a high correlation between the three 
types of leadership. This occurs be- 
cause a given act may be attempted 
but not successful, or accepted and 
believed effective without really be- 
ing’ so. 

The three preceding attributes can 
be considered as they relate to the 
ieadership situation in terms of the 
task set the group and the nature of 
the membership. 


Leadership and the Task 

The group task sets the stage for 
interaction and provides both limita- 
tions and resources which shape the 
ensuing problem solution. Hemphill 
has found strong influence of task 
on attempted leadership. More at- 
tempts are made in a situation which 
calls for many decisions; for ex 
ample, a game in which the team 
must decide on a series of moves. In 
a discussion, on the other hand, rela- 
tively few real attempts to lead oc- 
cur, as distinguished from verbal 
participation which does not directly 
contribute to task solution. ‘That is, 
as compared with a many-decision 
task, the process of reaching a con- 
sensus involves only one final deci- 
sion with proportionately greater 
opportunity to spend time on irrele- 
vant conversation. 

Success of leadership as related to 
task appeared in Henry Riecken’s 
work in 1958, in which a discussion 
permitting wide variation in partici- 
pation was used. In this type of 
task, simply talking a great deal and 
expressing ideas well was more im- 
portant for success than the intel- 
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ligence of the speaker or the worth 
Individuals who par- 
ticipated highly became successful to 
such an extent that it was very difh- 
cult for low 


of his ideas. 


participators to gain 
acceptance of their ideas even when 
these were crucial to the solution of 
the problem. A task permitting less 
variation of percent of participation 
per member might have produced 
more group acceptance of task- 
effective ideas. 

Relative effectiveness of leaders in 
different types of jobs was studied 
by Launor Carter in 1953, using 
four-man groups performing three 
types of tasks: clerical, discussion 
and a manual task such as building 
a scaffolding. No formal leader for 
the group was designated. Con- 
sistency of leadership from one type 
of task to another indicated some 
ability to emerge as effective leader 
in fairly different jobs. The con- 
sistency, though statistically signifi- 
cant, was not high, suggesting a 
strong influence of 
leader functions. 


job-types on 


Task dimensions have so pro- 
nounced an effect on all phases of 
leadership that the existence of any 
very general leadership ability seems 
unlikely. However, the assumption 
effective 
“traits” was the classic approach and 
still attracts adherents among those 
who study group member character- 
istics. 


of generally leadership 


Leadership and the 

Group Members 

Fiedler has presented considerable 
evidence for the wide usefulness of 
a leader’s ability to establish a cer- 
tain social distance between himself 
and his followers. This character- 
istic is measured through ‘low as- 
sumed similarity,” the tendency to 
see most and least preferred asso- 
ciates as quite different from each 
other. Leaders having this tendency 


ii» 
ey 


are, if also accepted by their follow- 
ers, able to develop relatively pro- 
ductive teams. The “trait” might 
perhaps be interpreted as the main- 
tenance of optimal status differentia- 
tion. Its function seems to be to 
reduce actions which are overly per- 
sonal and thus inimical to the task 
pré CESS. 

It might at first glance appear that 
Fiedler’s results would be in conflict 
with those of Rensis Likert, who has 


> " 


found in numerous industrial groups 
that the high productive supervisor 
is “employee-centered” rather than 
“production centered,” “task- 
oriented,” or “authority-oriented.” 
According to Likert, performance of 
subordinates is reduced in quality by 
pressure for productivity, 
close supervision, and lack of oppor- 
tunity to set one’s own’ work 
methods and participate in decisions. 
Considerable evidence is adduced for 
the success of the democratic atti- 
tude in supervision. Likert and 
Fiedler seem to be concerned with 
different essential 1 
group's social interaction, since the 
effective supervisor should be able 
to maintain status without sacrific- 
ing concern for the self realization 
needs of employees. 

The trait approach tends to view 
the leader as somewhat 


mw 
strong 


aspects of a 


separate 
from his followers. In contrast, the 
newer concept of leadership as a 
characteristic of the group leads to 
a more comprehensive type of in- 
vestigation of interaction of leader 
and followers. While the researches 
of Likert and Fiedler relate particu- 
larly to leader effectiveness, those 
investigations of group composition 
to be discussed next relate more to 
leader success. Group members are 
seen as satisfying each other’s social 
needs and thus creating an atmos- 
phere leading to acceptance of at- 
tempted leadership acts. 

Carter’s experiments concerned 
the authoritarian tendency first 
studied by Else Frankel-Brunswick 
and her colleagues and measured by 
the California F-Scale. Authori- 
tarianism might be described as a 
form of the need for structure, high 
F-scorers placing considerable value 
on having a position in a well organ- 
ized group, thus valuing status 
rather than personal relations and 
desiring to maintain structure, some- 
times at the expense of task solution. 

In 1956, Carter tried the effect of 
systematically varying group com- 
position in terms of authoritarian 
tendency. In some four-man groups 
leaders and followers were all high 
F-scorers or all low F-scorers; in 
others, the leaders differed from fol- 
lowers in F-scores. All leaders were 
appointed by the experimenter. Rat- 
ings by trained observers (who did 
not know how the groups had been 
formed ) indicated that homogeneous 


al 


groups had higher morale, higher 
communication effectiveness, — less 
conflict between leader and follow- 
ers and better cooperation. Leaders 
of either type behaved more auto- 
cratically when followers were au- 
thoritarians. Thus there was definite 
evidence that the success and con- 
tent of behavior of the leader is 
affected by group composition. He 
succeeds best with followers of his 
own type but adapts himself some- 
what to those of a different type. 

Schutz, in 1958, approached the 
problem of group composition 
through a set of three needs which 
he considers basic to group inter- 
action: the need to be included in a 
group, the need for warm personal 
relations and the need to control 
others or be controlled by them. 
These needs are measured by his 
FIRO, or Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation, Scales. 
On the basis of the FIRO scores he 
was able to set up both compatible 
and incompatible five-man teams to 
compete in a great variety of tasks. 
For compatible teams, the leader 
and his men were high on the same 
needs; incompatible teams had a 
leader high on a need contrasting 
with that of his men, for example, 
an impersonal leader with personal 
men. Compatible teams were found 
to be significantly superior to in- 
compatible teams both in motivation 
and productivity. 

Although the work on member 
characteristics is oriented toward 
selection and assignment of able and 
conipatible co-workers, it does not 
preclude development of the means 
of improving these relationships. 
Fiedler’s and Likert’s attitudinal 
traits are not necessarily unchange- 
able and Carter demonstrates some 
adaptability of leaders. 


Leadership and Training 

Trait or need theories of leader- 
ship have tended to obscure the 
contribution which might be made 
through discovery of improved tech- 
niques for handling groups. This 
type of study has received consider- 
able attention from Gibb who sees 
the leader as in a problem solving 
situation, his effectiveness dependent 
on: “(1) the adequacy of the diag- 
nosis of the situation; (2) the 
adequacy of hypotheses formulated 

(Please turn to page 119) 
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Inseparable From 
Adult Education Is 


By WALTER L. STONE 


ADULT RECREATION 


T HE purpose of this article is to 
show the close relationship of adult 
education and adult recreation. 

In my study of the recreation fa- 
cilities and leadership available to 
the citizens of each of the 92 coun- 
ties of Indiana, among the most im- 
portant resources are the public li- 
braries and the cultural arts groups 
in these counties, not only for chil- 
dren, but primarily for adults in- 
cluding the older citizens—some- 
times called the aged and aging. 

We are discussing, of course. that 
kind of adult education that is con- 
sidered informal, carried on in lei- 
sure time—that is, time available for 
non-compulsory activity and truly 
recreational. 

We need to define our terms. 
Adult education has two divisions— 
formal and informal. Formal educa- 
tion is carried on in schools, col- 
leges, churches, and other agencies 
concerned with subject matter in 
classes with individual credits in the 
form of grades and recognition for 
attendance, and covering the sub- 
ject matter in an orderly formal 
basis. The goal of formal education 
is mastery of subject matter or skill. 

Informal education on the other 
hand has to do with interests which 
may be subject centered, but the 
pursuit of interests, knowledge and 
skills is voluntary; there are no 
credits except the satisfaction of 
learning. The goal of informal edu- 
cation is understanding, appreciation 
and the continuing pursuit of sig- 
nificance. It is its own reward. It is 
carried on during one’s leisure—off 
the job—time. 
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Now professor emeritus at Hanover Col- 
lege, WaLTER L. STONE, consulting soci- 
ologist, has written for our magazine be- 
fore. This article grew out of his study 
of Indiana facilities and 
leadership. 
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What Is Recreation? 

Recreation is leisure time activity 
engaged in for its own sake and 
leisure time recreation includes both 
outdoor and indoor pursuits and 
quiet contemplation. Recreation is 
organized and unorganized. Organ- 
ized recreation is promoted by (1) 
governmental (tax) supported agen- 
cies including public libraries, mu- 
seums, historical sites, art galleries, 
(2) private semi-public (voluntary ) 
supported organizations including 
musical organizations, (United 
Drives for the Cultural arts are 
growing and are as important to 
recreation as United Fund Drives 
for youth agencies, camps, settle- 
ments), (3) private membership 
(fee) supported clubs and (4) com- 
mercial (profit) supported — busi- 
nesses. All are related to leisure 
time informal education—recreation. 
and informal educa- 
tion are the same thing according to 
Malcolm Knowles, the editor of the 
“Handbook of Adult Education in 
America,” February, 1955, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Recreation and Adult 
Education” who said, “I would that 
ideally there should be no difference 
between adult education and adult 
recreation. My that 
adult education ought always to be 
recreational in the sense that should 
result in ‘genuine satisfaction. crea- 
tive expression and development of 
powers’. And recreation ought al- 
ways to be adult education in the 
sense that it should yield the highest 
enjoyment of all, the enjoyment of 
self-improvement. While adult edu- 
cation and recreation may always 
have some distinguishing difference 


Recreation 


reasoning is 


in flavor, the evidence seems clear 
that they are closer and closer to- 
gether in aims and method.” 

The library, for example, not only 
has library and reading room avail- 
able for all ages, but it also has 
rooms or a room available for com- 


mittee and club meetings, art classes, 
forums, and There is 


often a record playing service, film 


discussions. 


service and sometimes motion  pic- 
ture projection service in one of its 
rooms, an art gallery, ete. 

Public libraries are more than ar- 
chives of books and magazines and 
increasingly need to be thought of 
as community leisure time education- 
recreation centers and used for that 
purpose. 

They are part of the recreation 
facilities and program of the com- 
munity because participation is vol- 
untary, the education is informal, its 
pursuit is carried on during time 
not required for school or vocations, 
that is, generally it is avocational, 
and it is pursued for the satisfaction 
and significance of the pursuit—the 
enjoyment, or the happiness derived. 
Recreation is in part the pursuit of 
significance. 

Studying the adult recreation ac- 
tivities of a community, we find such 
types as (1) informal adult educa- 
tion in the form of reading and quiet 
contemplation, by individuals, and 
studying in groups of a foreign lan- 
guage, or music, or drama, not for 
credit, but for the sheer enjoyment. 
(2) Discussion and forum groups, 
reading clubs on literature, current 
events, national and_ international 
problems, etc., because of interest 
and self improvement. (3) Com- 
munity service for all kinds of com- 
munity development. (4) The pur- 
suit of the cultural arts. 

The programs and institutions de- 
voted to education in academic sub- 
jects, economics, health, public af- 
fairs, family living, civic affairs, 
music, museums, art, Little Theatre, 
etc., that attract and enlist people's 
interest in participation are part of 
informal adult education and are 
part of adult recreation when they 
meet the criteria of recreation which 

(Please turn to page 121) 
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How Do We Make The Best 
Use Of A Great Educational Tool? 


"Rane who conscientiously work in 
television often feel like the sorcer- 
er’s apprentice. In their hands is the 
most powerful means ever devised 
of talking to their fellow men, It 
offers dazzling opportunities — for 
good as well as evil. It has begun to 
realize both extremes, and much in 
between. It has an audience in the 
millions, ready to be inspired or 
bored, their tastes uplifted or de- 
meaned, their minds enlightened or 
blunted. 

\ small number of broadcasters in 
the United States are working with 
dedication to achieve the brighter 
potential of the medium. They are 
the staffs of the more than 50 “edu- 
cational” television stations, assisted 
by the programming and other serv- 
ices provided by the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter. In less than eight years, and 
with financing that is modest com- 
pared to the rest of the giant indus- 
try, this group has established the 
broad outlines of nationwide cultural 
and informative television, free of 
commercial or advertising ties. 

Some of these educational stations 
are operated by groups broadly rep- 
resentative of the community they 
serve, others by universities, still 
others by Public School authorities. 
All endeavor to bring to their view- 
ers the cultural resources of their 
communities, the nation, and the 
world. 


eo: eee ee 


Henry C. Auter is Director of Program 
Utilization for National Educational Tele- 
vision (NET). Long active in adult edu- 
cation, he was formerly director of the 
Western Division, American Foundation 
for Continuing Education and consultant 


to the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies. 
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Television in 


Two Aspects 

A distinction needs to be made 
here between two types of “educa- 
tional” television. Obviously, tele- 
vision plays an increasing role in 
school instruction, and all of the 
educational stations, as well as some 
commercial ones, broadcast programs 
specifically designed to supplement 
organized classroom instruction in 
schools and colleges. This, however, 
is not the main reason for the exist- 
ence of the growing network of non- 
commercial stations. Rather, these 
stations exist to provide an alterna- 
tive, at all hours, and for the general 
audience, to the programs offered by 
the major commercial networks and 
the independent commercial stations. 
In this sense, the word “educational” 
is used in its broadest meaning, and 
dose not refer to instruction, but 
rather to the wide area of personal 
growth, enrichment, and enjoyment 
that is usually termed “culture.” 
Also, the audience at which these 
programs are aimed is not the cap- 
tive audience of a school or other 
institution, but the adults and young 
people watching television in their 
homes, exercising their free choice 
from among all types of programs on 
the air at a given time. 

The remarks that follow refer to 
that second, broader, meaning of 
“educational” television. 

One of the aspects of sorcery in- 
herent in television lies in the way 
its audiences are conditioned, and 
behave. When the medium was new, 
people sat, hushed, in a darkened 
room, watching and listening in utter 
absorption. Today, the set may be 
turned on while mother does the 
dinner dishes, father reads the even- 
ing paper, and youngsters may be 
talking on the telephone. After all, 


We Seek 


they all know that Perry Mason will 
prove his client innocent, don’t they ? 


Educational Follow-Up 


This presents a problem for the 
educational station. Its manager 
would really much prefer that the set 
be turned off (or tuned in to Perry 
Mason) unless people are really 
watching the program. Indeed, he 
hopes that they will be so interested 
in a given program that they will 
plan to see it, and afterwards per- 
haps turn off the TV set, talk about 
what they’ve seen, or perhaps con- 
sult a book on the same subject. Or, 
the program might cause them to 
buy concert tickets, plan a visit to a 
museum, or join a discussion group 
on world affairs. 

To bring about this kind of follow- 
up activity, the educational broad- 
caster needs new tools, and some 
new allies. To some extent, he even 
needs new audiences. For many of 
those who go to concerts and mu- 
seums, and attend discussion groups, 
may no longer expect television to 
whet their appetites for such pur- 
suits, to raise new horizons, or pro- 
vide inspiration. They need to be 
reclaimed, to become reacquainted. 

The National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center has recently 
set in motion machinery to provide 
some of the tools and some of the 
allies just mentioned. With the as- 
sistance of a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education it created early in 
1961 a Department of Program 
Utilization, whose task is to promote 
interaction between broadcasting ac- 
tivities and face-to-face educational 
activities. Here is how the Center 
described the need for such a 
department : 

The time has come in the 
development of educational tele- 
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the Community: 


An Approach 


vision where the mere perform- 
ance of the broadcast function, 
however skillfully done, is not 
enough. Good educational prac- 
tices demand more. One would 
hardly think of broadcasting to 
schools without relating the pro- 
gram to the material being 
studied in the classroom. Edu- 
cators expect the television pro- 
gram to be integrated with other 
materials and with the teacher’s 
conduct of the class session. 
Should we ask less of educa- 
tional programs addressed to 
adults whose needs are as great 
and whose motivations are often 
stronger? Must adult education 
programs always be broadcast 
to unsuspecting and unattuned 
minds? The plant is built. 

The logical next step, the im- 
perative step, in the develop- 
ment of educational television is 
the utilization aspect. Here one 
re-examines the entire communi- 
cations process—idea, substance, 
format, production values, trans- 
mission factors, receiving envir- 
onment, viewer preparation, fol- 
low up activities. Here one be- 
gins to realize educational goals. 


Breakthrough is Needed 

We spoke of tools, and of allies. 
The tools are books, viewing and 
discussion guides, manuals, records, 
work kits (as in a very successful 
Japanese Brush Painting series). 
These, however, need to be “built 
into” the television series, and their 
systematic use by individual viewers 
and organized groups of viewers 
needs to be stimulated and _facili- 
tated. The allies are equally, if not 
more, important: They are the mem- 
bers of the “community of educa- 
tion.” This Community is larger than 
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the community of educators, which 
it includes. It encompasses the “con- 
cerned” adult leaders, the creative 
people in the arts and sciences, the 
men and women working community 
development, the law, mental health, 
child guidance. 

These people are needed, as it 
were, at both ends of the picture 
tube. They must help create the pro- 
grams, but also help in their utiliza- 
tion. They must be performers as 
well as viewers, suppliers as well as 
users, promoters as well as critics. 

Obviously, such a community can- 
not be created overnight. Nor can it 
be brought about according to any 
rigid over-all plan. There are loca- 
tions where a good start has been 
made already, while in others the 
educational television station func- 
tions in a comparative vacuum. As 
in other areas of education, parochi- 
alism sometimes inhibits full and free 
interaction. Some educational broad- 
casters do not fully trust the edu- 
cators in their area, just as some 
educators still regard educational 
television as an upstart movement, 
lacking true substance. 

Some people at both sides of the 
spectrum deplore this state of af- 
fairs—where it exists—while others 
actually wish to preserve it for nar- 
row personal reasons. Efforts to 
build a community had better not 
start with the latter group! 

By and large, however, educators 
both within and outside television 
are willing to work together. There 
have been instances of successful co- 
ordinated use of a book and a tele- 
vision series treating the same sub- 
ject. Some universities are offering 
college credit for televised courses. 
Radio and television programs have 
utilized home viewing groups whose 
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members watched an initial presen- 
tation early in the evening, discussed 
the subject among themseves, and 
reported by telephone to a panel at 
the studio which returned to the air 
an hour or so later, reading these 
audience reactions and commenting 
upon them. A successful program of 
a West coast educational station con 
sists of a chess game carried on be- 
tween an on-screen player and _ his 
unseen opponents in the viewing 
audience. 


Long-Range Outlook 

These are auspicious beginnings, 
but much more needs to be done. 
Given open circuit broadcasting with 
television signals reaching all kinds 
and conditions of people—people 
alone and people in small groups 
how can their thoughtful considera- 
tion of the subject material be en- 
hanced and extended ? Can programs 
be constructed so as to impel further 
thought and study? Can one condi- 
tion the reception environment in a 
way that will facilitate learning and 
understanding ? 

There must be a bold and experi- 
mental approach to the solution of 
this problem, a breakthrough in 
broadcasting practices, in viewing 
patterns, in educational policy. Edu- 
cational institutions which regularly 
service the needs and interests of 
adults no longer engaged in formal 
curricular studies will have the op- 
portunity to create a new role for 
their faculties, a new set of rela- 
tionships with people and organiza- 
tions, and the privilege of adding a 
new and vital dimension to learning 
opportunities in their communities. 

Adult educators must learn that 
they have never had a better tool at 
their disposal. They must be encour- 
aged to harness it and to use it ina 
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functional way. The instrument must 
be molded to serve the needs of edu- 
cation, not in isolation, but as a con- 
tributing element in the total educa- 
tive process. 

In this process, television 1s not to 
be given preferred treatment other 


than as means to an end. It can, 


} 
| 


a 
and should, be used to improve and 
to make more effective the adult 
education work of many educational 
institutions and agencies. It can, and 
should, be used to attract people who 
will not be reached through the tra- 
ditional channels of education. Con- 
versely, it can gain for television 
viewers who can be reached initially 
only through the organized educa- 
tional activities of other institutions. 
This cooperative effort, in order 
to succeed, will also encompass rela- 
tionships with national professional 
and volunteer organizations, with 
publishers of books and recordings, 
film producers and distributors—in 
short, with every facet of the com- 
munity of education. 


“Missionary” Function 

The National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, while it is 
committed to these concepts, cannot 
impose them anywhere by fiat. It 
performs a “missionary” function, 
encouraging educational institutions 
and broadcasters to join forces in 
planning and developing educational 
courses and other series of programs 
using multiple teaching components, 
including television. In many in- 
stances, the burden of introducing 
the mass media into traditional learn- 
ing situations, and of devising new 
learning situations in which the mass 
media are integral components, will 
fall mainly on the staffs of educa- 
tional institutions, and frequently on 
the staff of an institution of higher 
learning, secure enough to initiate 
and sanction this kind of “systems” 
approach to adult learning. 

The “classroom” can now be lit- 
erally anywhere. The word “Exten- 
sion” assumes a new dimension, and 
so does the term “Home Study.” 
The problem of time and space be- 
comes manageable, even in the most 
complex urban centers. 


Some Examples 


Let us look at some examples. The 
adult learner can register by mail, 
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receive a study guide and a_ book 
of readings by mail, and receive 
through his home television set, reg- 
ular instruction with more visual en- 
hancement than is possible in most 
classrooms, as well as_ first-rate 
drama and music, visits to art col- 
lections and other primary resources. 
Spaced throughout a full term of 
study, he can visit the campus for 
one or more lectures. Or, the edu- 
cational institution can set up train- 
ing institutes at which carefully se- 
lected discussion leaders are trained 
by faculty experts to conduct parts 
of the teaching program in their 
home neighborhoods, where from five 
to fifteen “students” gather around 
a television set at regular intervals. 
Again, books or manuals are inte- 
grated into the total study plan, and 
supplemental lectures may be held 
“on campus.” Or, a third variant: 
The program takes place entirely on 
campus, except that the viewing of a 
weekly program is required for prep- 
aration. Obviously, no groups are 
needed for this, each participant does 
his “homework” by himself. Finally, 
students can raise questions of the 
on-the-air instructor by telephone, 
and see the answers the same even- 
ing during a live broadcast segment 
tied in with the earlier “lesson” 
which may have been on videotape, 
film, or kinescope. 

The possibilities are endless. As- 
suming the creative collaboration of 
school, television, and publishing, 
every subject of interest to the adult 
learner can now be presented in 
greater depth than ever before, with 
a multi-dimensional approach, more 
students, lower cost, and . . . greatly 
reduced traffic and parking problems! 

The promise, then, is one of in- 
creasing both quality and quantity 
of programming for adult learning. 
New audiences, new students await 
the expanded curriculum which is 
now within our reach. Along with 
new educational designs there will 
be a need for new methods of pro- 
motion, evaluation, “feedback,” and 
research. The question of timing is 
a crucial one if printed and televised 
materials are to be truly “coordi- 
nated”—one need only to consider 
the different “lead-times” involved 
in publishing a book and producing 
a television series. 


The present need is for people in 
the community of education who 
believe in the “systems approach” 
and will make it work. Their reward 
should be the knowledge that they 
are helping to create a new entity 
that will be bigger than the sum of 
its parts. 

—# © 
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(Continued from page 100) 
career of able men, or a way out for 
stranded careers. A good adult edu- 
cator ought to have psychological 
insight, specialized knowledge and 
skill combined with independent 
judgment and overview, and_per- 
sonal certainty tempered with objec- 
tivity and openmindedness. He has 
to be willing and able, while being 
secure in his own attitude, to per- 
ceive and accept responsibility in co- 
operation with people of different 
opinions and beliefs. The adult edu- 
cator should not be oriented towards 
the image of the scientist and the 
academician; he has to find his own 
image, which while related to that of 
the scientist, of the teacher, and of 
the publicist, has to evolve basically 
from the autonomy and the unique 
experience of adult education. But 
above all, the adult educator must 
never give the impression that he 
can transmit to modern man knowl- 
edge, which could solve all the prob- 
lems of his life; he has to have the 
courage to leave open those gaps 


.which he cannot close; he has to be 


aware that in his work with adults, 
he is merely a scout and a compan- 
ion on an expedition, which takes also 
himself into an unknown territory. 
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Adult Education Resource 


A monthly resource publication on 
world affairs programs and materials is 
Intercom, published by the Foreign Policy 
Association-World Affairs Center. It in- 
cludes a monthly roundup of develop- 
ments in world affairs education and cur- 
rent information on resources, program 
ideas and techniques, study guides and 
kits, books, pamphlets, bibliographies, and 
audio-visual, display and exhibit mater- 
ials. Each issue focuses on a_ special 
topic, some of which have been: “Africa 
South of the Sahara,” “Southeast Asia,” 
“Latin America,” “Guide to World Af- 
fairs Employment.” Order from the Asso- 
ciation. 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. 
Y.; annual subscription, $3.00. 


Adult Leadership 
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MPATI Tapes Available 
The Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television is making available for school 


and college use, videotape reproductions 
of telecasts for use in direct classroom 
instructional programs. For the 1961-62 
school year videotape units for fifteen 
courses consisting of 1,334 telecasts are 
available. Each course covers either a 
full semester or full academic year. In- 
formation on rental of tapes or retrans- 
missions of the airborne signal is avail- 
able by writing to MPATI, Memorial 
Center, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


Triple Slaying 

The House Rules Committee has, for 
all intents and purposes, killed all federal 
aid to education legislation during this 
session of Congress. By a vote of 8 to 7, 
the committee voted to table all three 
administration bills, and once again be- 
came the graveyard for aid to education 
legislation. While technically it is_ still 
possible to force the bills out of the Rules 
Committee, proponents are not optimistic. 


Scott Fletcher Cites Need for 
Responsible Citizenry 

In announcing a grant of $300,000 to 
Oklahoma University for its liberal adult 
education program, Scott FLETCHER of 
the FAE said, “Our universities have a 
pressing responsibility for developing con- 
tinuing education programs which will fit 
our adults and our future adults to man- 
age the future well. In the future we 
need to give more attention to the educa- 
tion of man first as a free, responsible 
man, and only second as a_ teacher, 
scientist, doctor, lawyer, businessman.” 


Training Programs 

A Wide Range of in-plant training 
programs is available to employees of the 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago. In 1960, almost 
5,000 employees took part in the sessions. 
This year there'll be 14 technical pro- 
grams, 8 management programs, a super- 
visory series, and a shorthand course. 
Courses are held after working hours. 
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UNICEF Greetings Save Young Lives 

Each year a new promise of health and 
hope is brought to millions of the world’s 
sick and hungry children by people who 
buy the very special kind of greeting cards 
offered by UNICEF—the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. UNICEF cards, with 
their universal appeal, are used wherever 
in the world greetings are exchanged, be 
it Christmas and New Year in the Chris- 
tian world, Chanukah in Israel, or the 
Festival of Divali in India. 

All cards can be ordered with Season's 
Greetings inscribed in the five official 
languages of the United Nations—English, 
French, Spanish, Russian and Chinese, or 
as note cards without any greetings in 
scription. A full color brochure and order 
blank is available at no charge from U. S. 
Committee for UNICEF, Greeting Card 
Department. 


Books for the Blind 

From an appropriation provided an- 
nually by Congress since 1931, the Divi- 
sion for the Blind of the Library of Con- 
gress conducts a national program to 
bring free reading materials to the Na- 
tion’s blind residents. These materials 
consist of books in braille (for 10,000 
active readers), “talking books” recorded 
on 33-1/3 rpm microgroove disks (for 
more than 50,000 readers across the coun- 
try), and a collection of books on mag- 
netic tape. 


New Program 

Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, 
through its correspondence school, has 
recently launched an adult education pro- 
gram entitled, “Give Adults an Oppor- 
tunity to Learn.” The program is applic- 
able to classes in churches, Sunday schools, 
homes and service groups. 


Professors Meet 

The Reports Committee and Continuity 
Committee of the AEA Commission of 
Professors of Adult Education met in 
Chicago, August 28, 29, 30, to plan 1962 
activities of the Commission and to com- 
plete details of the writing and pub- 
lishing of the Commission's new book, 
“Adult Education as a Field of Profes- 
sional Study.” Those in attendance were 
GALE JENSEN, University of Michigan; 
Witson Turepe, University of Wiscon- 
sin; A. A. Livericut of the CSLEA; 
Jack Lonpon, University of California ; 
Anpy Henprickson, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and GLENN JENSEN, AFA. 


Adult Education Booming 

According to Paut A. McGuee, dean 
of New York University’s Division of 
General Education, there will be more 
than twice as many adults in classrooms 
during the coming academic year as stu- 
dents in the nation’s high schools and col- 
leges combined. The boom in continuing 


education can be measured statistically, he 
said, by recent United States Office of 
Education tabulations that between 35 and 
40 million grown-ups are expected to at- 
tend classes during the year. These men 
and women will attend community pro 
grams conducted through local public 
school systems and university extension 
programs. “The figures emphasize the 
fact,” Dean McGhee said, “that many 
people have found out that some subjects 
are learned better later in life than ear 
lier.” “Other factors also help explain the 
growth,” he said. “A shrinking world, 
extensive travel, and the nation’s inter 
national position of leadership place new 
educational demands on all citizens. Adults 
belong te the generations in command 
They have the responsibility of knowing.’ 


Over Two Million Home Study 
Students in USA 

A 1960 survey of the National Hom: 
Study Council indicates that well over 
two million adults are studying at home 
through courses offered by private and 
public cerrespondence schools or depart- 
ments, and government and industry agen- 
cies. The conclusions of this survey were 
announced by the Executive Director of 
the NHSC, Dr. Ropert ALLEN. The total 
of reported and known enrollments was 
1,975,258. The unreported schools were 
estimated to have a minimum of 299,000 
enrollments for an estimated total of 2,- 
274,258 students actively studying through 
correspondence courses, 


Community of the Condemned 

The drama of life behind prison bars 
will be reenacted by prisoners of Cook 
County Jail in Community of the Con- 
demned, a 26-week TV series produced 
by WTTW, Chicago, featuring noted 
criminologist and former Cook County 
Sheriff JosepH D. LouMan. 


For the Ladies 

Special seminars for “mature, able 
women whose formal education was com- 
pleted scme time ago” will get under way 
next month in Great Neck, Long Island. 
Great Neck schools, aided by three local 
colleges, will administer the special adult 
education program with a pilot group of 
twenty-five women. 


BPW Elects 

Miss KATHERINE PEDEN of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, was recently elected to 
the presidency of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. 


Major Foundations’ Assets Increase 

The Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Fund-Raising Counsel  an- 
nounced in August that assets of the Ford 
Foundation had increased from $520,- 
232.000 in 1953 to $3,316,000,000 in 1959 
and for the same period the Rockefeller 
Foundation assets had gone from $318,- 
229.000 to $647,694,858, the Carnegie 
Corporation from $196,007.000 to $261,- 
244,471 and the Kellogg Foundation from 
$109,812,000 to $215,184,471. 
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group reports, Delegate 

Assembly recommendations, 

rs, from the 

AEA’s Tenth Anniversary 

Conference in Washington in 
November 
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We'll tape record the session(s) 
you request and send you the 
tapes, to hear back home. The 
moderate cost of this service will 
surprise you-—both for the AEA 
Conference and any others you 
wish recorded, in the Washington 
area. 


Raymond C. Lewis 
& 
Associates 


1748 No. Ruopes STREET 


ARLINGTON 1, VIRGINIA 


TELEPHONE JA 5-8683 


Consultants in national conference 
planning and management 


Comparative Education 

The International Commission of Phi 
Delta Kappa has joined with the Com- 
parative Education Society in announcing 
The African Field Study in comparative 
education for August and September, 
1962. Inquiries may be directed to the 
Comparative Education Society, Kent, 
Ohio 


Deadly Sins 

Georce §. Optorneé, University of 
Michigan Bureau of Industrial Relations 
contends that there are seven “deadly 
sins” in reprimanding. They are: 
1. Failing to get facts. 
Acting while angry. 
Letting the person be unclear of his 


offense. 


w ty 


4. Not. getting the other person's side 
of the story. 

5. Backing down when you are right. 

6. Failing to keep records. 

7. Harboring a grudge. 


NACAA 

The 46th Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of County Agricultural 
Agents was held in New York City, 
September 10-14 


American Foundation for Continuing 
Education Offers Science for Adults 
The program, “Exploring the Uni- 
verse,’ was nearly two years in prepara- 
tion and has just been “reviewed” in seven 
pilot groups that began meeting the mid- 
dle of last fall in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Oklahoma City, and New York. On the 
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basis of reports from group participants 
and discussion leaders, the AFCE is re- 
vising the discussion materials preparatory 
to publishing a regular text edition this 
fall. The edition will include readings 
and illustrative materials for eleven ses- 
sions and will be issued together with a 
leader's manual. 
Malin Resigns as Executive Director 
Patrick MurpHy Matin, executive 
director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union since 1950, has resigned his posi- 
tion as of March 31, 1962 to become presi- 
dent of the Robert Colleges in Istanbul, 
Turkey. Malin will remain with the 


Union until he assumes his new duties on 
April 1. 


Harper and Brothers Sell 
Magazine Subscription Agency 

The sale of the Franklin Square Sub- 
scription Agency to a group headed by 
Micuaet, MICHAELSON, currently vice- 
president and circulation director of the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, was an- 
nounced last month. Franklin Square has 
been run as a separate department of 
Harper & Brothers, the book and maga- 
zine publishers, until its sale. The Agency, 
founded in 1905, is one of the largest sales 
organizations of its type. 


Self Teaching Techniques 

The Center for Programmed Instruc- 
tion, established to experiment with self- 
teaching techniques, to design programs, 
and to disseminate information about 
developments in programmed instruction, 
published its first bulletin in May. 
Through it the Center intends to keep 
teachers and others interested in education 
up to date on experiments in program- 
ming, recent research, and experts’ views 
on some controversial questions. The bul- 
letin is available free of charge from the 
Center at 365 West End Avenue, New 
York 24. 

Continuing Education for Women 

The Minnesota program for the con- 
tinuing education of women has completed 
its first year. More than 300 women with 
formal education ranging from eighth 
grade to the PhD. are enrolled in the 
continuing education phase of the pro- 
gram; about 25 undergraduates at the 
University of Minnesota are in the pre- 
paratory phase. 

Two seminars for adult women are al- 
ready in existence; a new one will be 
started in the fall. A description of the 
Minnesota plan is now available from the 
Women’s Continuing Education Program, 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


From Payroll to Pensions 

To help in the preparation for later 
years a special packet of material is now 
available FREE. For your packet send 
postcard with your full name and address 
to Joy ELmer Morcan, President, Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont Ave- 
nue Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. Ask 
for From Payroll to Pensions Packet. 


Detroit Program Expands 

More than 230 university-level courses 
will be offered this fall in the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area by the Division of 


Adult Education, Wayne State University- 
University of Michigan under the direc- 
tion of Dr. HAMILTON STILLWELL. These 
courses do not carry academic credit, but 
are designed to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of adults who wish to know for the 
sake of knowing, and who enjoy the 
stimulus that study of a new or a familiar 
subject can bring. 


AFL-CIO Education Directors Meet 
Concentrated attention was given to 
the role of adult education at the annual 
Washington conference of Education Di- 
rectors. Under the chairmanship of 
LAWRENCE Rocin, labor educators par- 
ticipated in an evening discussion on the 
relationship of union educators to uni- 
versity labor educators, and the relation- 
ship of union education to the general 
adult education movement. Labor edu- 
cators from university extension pro- 
grams held a separate meeting in Wash- 
ington during this period. They estab- 
lished an informal organization, the 
University Labor Education Association, 
under the chairmanship of Frep HoEH LER, 
Michigan State University, to cooperate 
more closely with each other and to 
work with AFL-CIO education directors. 


Leadership and the Power of Ideas 

A five-week program for community 
leaders in “Leadership and the Power 
of Ideas” was begun in San Francisco 
last month by the Leadership Training 
Center of University of California Ex- 
tension. The program was designed for 
board members and staff members of 
voluntary organizations, women’s clubs 
and service clubs, business and profes- 
sional organizations, and for professional 
social workers and training directors. 
According to Dr. Martin TARCHER, 
head of the Training Center, the aim of 
the program is to examine new concepts 
of organizational leadership. “The inten- 
sive application of ideas to science and 
technology in recent years has so changed 
the character of democratic organization 
that fresh views of leadership are re- 
quired to replace obsolete concepts,” he 
said. Other projects scheduled by the 
Center include a program of training of 
businessmen for company representation 
in Asia, and a series of social science 
institutes for school administrators. Fur- 
ther information and application for en- 
rollment in Center programs may be 
obtained from the Leadership Training 
Center, University Extension, University 
of California. Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Nevada AFA 

The Nevada Adult Education Asso- 
ciation has formally come into being. 
Through the help and encouragement of 
Lioyp Drury and other adult education 
leaders in the State the new Association 
was founded in August. The first Presi- 
dent to be elected is Atan DOonpERO, 
Director of Adult Education, Washoe 
County School District, Reno. JoHN 
Bunten, Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Carson 
City is the first Secretary and Treasurer. 


Adult Leadership 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
ADULT EDUCATION DIRECTORS & TEACHERS 


from the Editor of Hou Se Be autiful 


magazine 


During the coming school year House Beautiful will publish, monthly, two separate series of Craft articles which teachers 
in the adult craft field should find useful for their classes. Both will start in the October issue and continue for eight 
consecutive months. 


We are making this announcement at the suggestion of David Rauch, Director of Adult, Parent and Family Life Education 
for the Great Neck Public Schools in Great Neck, New York. He came to us with this request, saying that if the craft teachers 
of Great Neck could only know sooner, several weeks prior to publication, what craft stories we were going to publish, the 
teachers could make better use of them . . . even perhaps conducting a special course around the House Beautiful series. 


Dr. Rauch and the Adult Craft Coordinator of Great Neck Schools, Mrs. Justine Milgrom, will assist us in making the two 
series as useful as possible for teachers to use with their classes. 


One series of articles will be on “Creative Stitchery.” This will be in part, a “rerun” of the famous Mariska Karasz articles 
from 1952-53 which had so big an influence and which have become collectors’ items. 


The other series is built around the theme, “Exploring the Nature of Materials.” It will appeal to both men and women. The 
outline is as follows: 


October issue (out September 20th) Mosaics from shards of mirror and glass 
November issue (out October 20th) Paper and foils 
December issue (out November 20th) Paper and foils 
January issue (out December 20th) Hardware made from sheet pewter 
February issue (out January 20th) Gauze weaving (requiring no loom) 
March issue (out February 20th) Case plastics 
April issue (out March 20th) Sand castings 
May issue (out April 20th) Glass fusing 
June issue (out May 20th) How to use the wind (kites, 
streamers, banners, wind harps, etc.) 


If you decide to use either of these series as the basis of teaching, we can be of service to you in two different ways. 


Your students will be eligible for a student rate for a year’s subscription, at $4.50, which is 25 per cent below the normal 
yearly subscription rate. Special student subscription blanks will be sent you on request. Thus your students will have a 
monthly syllabus to work from. We are endeavoring to make each month’s lesson meaty enough to fill your class sessions. 


For the teacher’s own preparatory work, House Beautiful can send advance proofs of each month’s material about two weeks 
before publication date. But you will have to so notify us of your wishes and which series you want advance service on. This 
notification should reach us no later than October Ist. 


To Elizabeth Gordon, Editor 
House Beautiful 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the following material for my course 
Advance proofs of “Creative Stichery” series. 
Advance proofs of second series described above. 
Special student subscription blanks. Quantity: 


NAME 


POSITION 
SCHOOL 
TITLE OF COURSE: 


— TT 
NUMBER OF ADULTS TAKING COURSE ———____. 
ADDRESS ——_ et 


—$——— TT 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


CHRISTINE FINLAYSON, Assistant State 
Supervisor of the State Division of Voca- 
tional Education at Fargo, North Dakota 
and AKEA’s membership coordinator for 
that state, has arranged for a meeting of 
adult education leaders at Minot on Octo- 
ber 18 to discuss plans for coordination 


| expansion of educational opportunities 
for adults in that state. GLENN JENSEN, 
Executive Director of AEA, will be one 
of the program participants. 

Grace T. STEVENSON, past president of 
\EA and currently chairman of the AEA 
Structure Committee, was the principal 
Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation’s conference held in Minneapolis 
in late September. 


aan 7-™ 
speaker at th 


Dorts KarAsov, secretary of MAEA’s 
executive board, is new editor of the St. 


Paul Jewish News. Mrs 


Karasov has 
the field of adult education 
on many fronts. She has studied in the 
field and in mass media and was a Fellow 
in the Fund for Adult Education at Uni- 
versity of- Minnesota during 1957. 


been active i 


Henry Davin will be inaugurated as 
fourth president of the New School on 
Cctober 23, 1961. 


New president of the Louisiana Adult 
Education Association is T. S. Keaty, 


Esso Standard Oil Company, Baton 


J. Kerrs Tuwatrtes is the newly ap- 
pointed assistant director of Community 
Service and Education of the American 
Heart Association. 

Dr. WiintaM C. 
joined the 
national 


SPENCER, who recently 
staff of the Institute of Inter- 
Education as Director of its 
Inter-American Department, has also been 
named Assistant Secre 
Council on 


iry-General of the 


te 
Education for the 


Higher 
an Republics 


Dr. Donarp A. Cook, formerly Re- 
search psychologist at the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, and co-author of 
the Institute’s 1960 Report to Congress 
; Delinauency, has joined Basic 
Systems, Inc.. New York producer of 


rogrammed learning materials, as Di- 


, 
' 
rector of Research and Deveiopment. 


\DELINE FRANZEL, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Adult Education 
\sseciation, has recently completed an 
account of noteworthy events of the 
Special Services Division of the Okla- 
hema State Library, 109 State Capitol, 


Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


FRANKLIN Bacon has resigned his posi- 
National 
Home Study Council to become Dean of 
Students at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. Bacon will also be associate pro- 
fessor of adult education at MCV. The 
new Assistant Director at NHSC is W1- 
L1AM A, Fow er, formerly coordinator of 
audio-visual education for the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Training Command at 
Fort Lee, Virginia. 


tion as assistant director of the 


\trreD Story, former supervisor of 


lectures, conferences and institutes has 
wen promoted to assistant director of 
University Extension at the University of 
Michigan. Everett Soop is director. 

Dr. JouN SPENCE, former Director of 
Correspondence Study in University Ex- 
tension at the University of Tennessee, 
has accepted the position of Head of the 
Department of Education and Director of 
the Summer Session at Bethany College, 


West Virginia. 


MattHews, former As- 
sistant Director of University Evening 
Session at University of Toledo, has ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant Dean of 
the Evening College at the University of 


Akron. 


RicHarp D 


GeEorGE AKER has completed his fellow- 
ship in adult education at the University 
of Wisconsin and has accepted the posi- 
tion of Professor of Adult Education at 
Florida State University replacing Coote 
VERNER who is now at the University of 
British Columbia as Professor of Adult 
Education. Dr. Verner served for several 
chairman of the AEA Publica- 
tions Committee. 


years as 


Dr. WinttAM M. BrirENBAUM, an as- 
sistant Wayne State 
University, Detroit, has been named dean 
of The New School for Social Research, 
effective September 1. Dr. 


vice-president at 


Birenbaum. 
who will administer The New School's 
non-credit and undergraduate degree pro- 
grams, succeeds CLARA W. Mayer, who 
has served since 1943 as dean of the 
nation’s first university for adults. An 
expert in adult education and urban 
cultural programming, Dr. Birenbaum is 
director and originator of Detroit Ad- 
venture, a widely-hailed program in the 
arts conducted throughout the metro- 
politan Dctroit area by 19 cultural and 
educational institutions. 


Louts R. NewsHAm has recently been 
appointed Consultant for Continuing Edu- 
cation with the Iowa State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Dr. T. H. Arey has been named Presi- 
dent of Casper College, Wyoming, re- 
placing Dean Georce L. Hatt who 
recently resigned. 


Dean Hall accepted a _ position as 
director of the Michigan Coordinating 
Council for the Community College Ad- 
ministration Program at Michigan State 
University 


Two coordinators in the Division of 
Adult Education and Community Service 
at the University of Wyoming assumed 
new positions in other states in August. 


Dr. Evan A. Iverson, Coordinator of 
Public Administration 
December, 1958, submitted his resignation 
as of July 29 to accept a position as 
Director of the Division of Program 
Analysis and Research in Olympia, 
Washington. He began work there 
August 7. 


Services since 


t 


C. O. Rosinson, Coordinator of Special 
Projects since February, 1958, became 
Director of Extension Classes and Off- 
Campus Education with the Division of 
State-Wide Services at the University 
of Nevada, Reno, on August 20th. Robin- 
son will also serve as assistant professor 
in education, A. Paut Tuten of Clare- 
mont, California has been hired to fill the 
office of Coordinator of Special Projects. 


CooLte VERNER, Professor of adult edu- 
cation at Florida State University, has 
been appointed professor of adult educa- 
tion and special consultant in the ex- 
tension department, University of British 
Columbia. Also at UBC, Jonn Woop is 
now supervisor of the evening class and 
extra-mural credit program and of public 
affairs activities. 


RatpH McCatuister has become Di- 
rector of a newly organized, private non- 
profit project in Kentucky known as 
“Shakertown at Pleasant Hill.” His 
assignment will be to develop a residential 
center for continuing education. 


EvuceNE I. Jounson, Chairman of the 
\EA Community Development Section 
and of the AEA-NUEA Continuing Com- 
mittee on Urban Life, has announced that 
the Urban Affairs Conference, originally 
scheduled for November 3 and 4, 1961 in 
Washington, D. C., has been rescheduled 
for January, 1962, in Washington, D. C. 
The planning committee which met on 
July 29 strongly urged this change in 
dates to allow more time for the prepara- 
tion of important background papers. 
“Scheduling the Conference in January 
also permits a consideration of the status 
of legislation on urban affairs,” said 
Johnson, 


Conference on Higher Adult Education 
Coordinated by Southern Regional 
Education Board 


More than 100 administrators from 55 
educational institutions were 
delegates to the three day Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee Conference on Higher Adult 
Nationally known speakers 
for the conference, the first of its kind 
ever held in the South, included Dr. 
Ropert W. FRENCH, president of the 
Tax Foundation, New York City; Dr. 
Rupert B. VANCE, professor of sociology 
at the University of North Carolina; 
Dr. TURNER CATLEDGE, managing editor 
of the New York Times; and Dr. Cyrt 
O. How es, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Jonn P. 
Dyer, dean of Tulane’s University Col- 
lege, and Dr. THURMAN Wuire, Dean 
of the Division of Extension, University 


southern 


Education. 


of Oklahoma, presented the consensus of 
the conference at the final session. Adult 
education in the South, they said, “is 
lagging behind other sections and edu- 
cators must secure popular commitment 
to adult education as a life long process. 
Universities must master the problems 
of adult education because the future of 
the South depends upon it.” 


Adult Leadership 
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THE CAMPUS AND THE 
COMMUNITY 

By Alexander Fraser Laidlaw, Harvest 
House Limited, Montreal, Canada, 1961, 
173 pp. $2.75, paper and $5.50 cloth. 

Although the heart of this book is de- 
signed to provide a history and interpre- 
tation of the adult education program of 
St. Francis Xavier University at An- 
tigonish, Nova Scotia, begun more than 
thirty years ago, the introductory chapters 
concerned with, “Uncommon Schools for 
Adults”, “Is This for Universities?” and 
“New Horizons for the Campus” stand 
ably on their own. Laidlaw expresses a 
deep understanding of the need for adult 
education, its importance and extent, as 
well as its obstacles and difficulties. His 
comparisons with programs in America 
and England and his ability to say suc- 
cintly the things he believes and ex- 
periences are great assets of the book. 

The author interprets the work of one 
Canadian University, St. Francis Xavier, 
in the field of adult education by relating 
its developmental history, its underlying 
philosophical objectives, and its tech- 
niques and methods for accomplishments 
in this area of education. By carefully 
depicting the characteristics of the people 
of Antigonish, the actual curriculae de- 
veloped by the University, the reaction to 
these programs as printed in newspapers 
of the time, and by pertinent quotations 
from Canadian adult education leaders 
such as J. J. Fompkins, M. M. Coady, 
and A. B. MacDonald, the author puts 
together a story of adult education that 
is realistic and exciting. 

J. Roby Kidd in the foreword in- 
dicates that there are some gaps in 
the book, notably, little mention of the 
women of Antigonish and practically no 
mention of the author who served for 
many years as Associate Director of the 
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Extension Department. This is true, but 
Laidlaw makes up for some gaps by 
bearing down on the areas he picks. For 
example, in Chapter VII titled, “This 
We Believe,” he outlines the basic princi- 
ples of the Antigonish movement as: 
1. The primacy of the individual must 
be maintained 
2. Social reform must come through 
education 
3. Education must begin with the 
economy 
4. Education must be through group 
action 


wn 


. Effective social reform involves fun- 
damental changes in social and eco- 
nomic institutions 
6. Full and abundant life for everyone. 
To demonstrate what has been accom- 
plished by the movement in the light 
of these objectives, he cites specific cases 
and writings supporting each. Adult edu- 
cators in the U.S. will be interested in 
Laidlaw’s new book because the An- 
tigonish movement has popularized the 
idea that adult education is for all adults 
in all ranks of life and not just for a few 
elite; it has been instrumental in in- 
troducing and spreading the group- 
discussion idea; it has been a_ strong 
influence in linking adult education with 
organized labor, cooperatives and depart- 
ments of government; and, finally, it has 
demonstrated that our one real hope for 
continuous growth as a democratic people 
is adult education, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION: 
FACTS, FANCIES AND FOLKLORE 


By Raymond P. Harris, Random 
House, New York, 1961. 302 pp. 

Those who have heard the folklore of, 
“They don't teach the fundamentals”, 
or “The schools aren't dealing with the 
gifted”, or “Progressive education is 
ruining our schools”, or “They ain't as 
good as they used to be’, should read 
American Education if only to gain new 
confidence in the job being done by our 
public schools. 


Harris maintains that the folklore of 
education thrives whenever today’s schools 
are viewed with yesterday’s concepts by 
people who haven't been near a classroom 
for decades. He says, “The largest part of 
the fuss and furor has consisted of much 
publicized quotations and paraphrases 
from a rather small number of persons— 
a handful of college professors, novelists, 
and admirals. It is a singular, but un- 
deniable truth that it has become easier 
to build a popular reputation as an au- 
thority on education by criticizing the 
schools than by teaching in them.” 

Actually, most of the comments made 
by the author are supported by an earlier 
nation-wide study completed by Phi Delta 
Kappa’s Commission on Free Public Edu- 
cation, nearly five years ago. 

The importance of this book, however, 
rests in the dignified approach the author 
uses in exploding the myths or folklore. 


Counselors 
in 50 states 
have found 
these books best 
in their field 


CE LEAT IID 


MAP ITEAIPS LSPTE 


COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
COUNSELOR 


Your most comprehensive 
aid: full information on 
choosing the right college, 
with admission requirements, 
scholarship opportunities, ex- 
penses, etc. for more than 
2,000 2-year and 4-year 
colleges. Paper $3.50 


COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


More study material, more 
tests of every kind than any 
other guide . . . helps locate 
and correct weak spots. Su- 
perb vocabularies. 

Paper $1.95 


At all bookstores 


BARNES & NOBLE 


105 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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How to do it 


BETTER| LEARNING 


REMEMBERING 
AND KNOWING 


PATRICK MEREDITH'S fresh in- 
sights on the learning process and 
how the individual can increase his 
power to learn more, remember more 
from what he reads. Full of good 
tips for teachers of adults. $3.50 


Order through any bookstore 
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He carefully reviews each criticism and 
then discusses actual goings on in the 
schools, illustrating his points with ex- 
amples and appropriate illustrations, with- 
out overlooking the failures 
which exist. 


faults or 


America’s failure properly to support 
its public school system financially is 
given some attention, too, and the point 
made by Harris has great implications 
for all citizens. He says, “The quality of 
American education already suffers far 
more from lack of money than from all 
the mythical faults attributed to it by 
It has recently become apparent that 


much needed financial help for the 
schools from our national government has 
again been blocked and this action bears 
out further many of the contentions made 


in American Education. 


Free or Inexpensive Materials 


“TEN MINUTES FOR PEACE” is 
a leaflet prepared for the Institute for 
International Order to help people think 
about world peace. It makes no attempt 
to publicize the Institute nor does it in- 


volve membership or fund raising. 
Through a series of questions it attempts 
to get the reader to become aware of his 
attitudes and knowledge about permanent 


world peace. Copies free from Institute 


for International Order, 11 West 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

“THE U. S.. CUBA AND LATIN 
AMERICA,” an excellent 10 page 


presentation by Jaime Benitez, Chancellor 
of the University of Puerto Rico. Pub- 
lished by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Calif. Single copies free. 


Barbara, 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN HIGHER 
ADULT EDUCATION, by A. A. Liv- 
eright, Center For the Study of Liberal 
Education For Adults, 4819 So. Green- 
wood, Chicago. Reproduction of a speech 
presented to the visiting committee for 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


ANGER AT WORK 

lo6mm., B & W, 21 min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill., $125. 

Side effects of anger shown in a num- 
ber of dramatized examples. 


BEN FRANKLIN ON SALESMANSHIP 
lo6mm., B & W, 23 min., Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich., $145. 
How Franklin’s five principles of sales- 
manship can be applied in modern selling 
situation. 


BEN FRANKLIN SELLS TODAY 
l6mm., Color, 23 min., Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich., $145, rental $25. 
Remake of “Selling America” has 
Franklin come alive to show how his 
principles apply in salesmanship. 


QUEBEC HANDICRAFTS 
l6mm., Color, 11 min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill, $125, rental $5. 
Traditional skills and imaginative artis- 
try, shown in weaving, leathercraft, wood 
sculpture, oil painting and wrought iron. 


MORE THAN WORDS 

l6mm., Color, 14 min., Henry Strauss 
Productions, 31 W. 53rd St., New York 
19, N. ¥., $185, rental $17.50. 

Cartoon presentation of verbal and non- 
verbal communication dynamics. 


TELEVISION SERVES ITS 
COMMUNITY 
l6mm., Color and B & W, 13 


min., 
Film Associates of California, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 


Calif., $135 and $70. 
All the steps in a TV program from 
planning through broadcast. 


LISTEN, PLEASE 
16 mm., Color, 10 min., Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1231 24th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C., $125, rental $10. 
Discussion film on the importance of 
listening when in supervisory role. 


THE THINKING MACHINE 

l6mm., B & W, 54 min., Carousel 
Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, Suite 1503, 
New York 36, N. Y., $250. 

Parallels indicated between working of 
human brain and an electronic computer 
which can write a play, win at checkers. 
Will man’s machines supplant his own 
intelligence ? 


BROKEN DOLL 

l6mm., Color and B &W, 24 min., 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., $250 and 
$135. 

National Safety Council Award winner 
(1959). A citizen’s council tackles the 
problem of adequate fire protection. 


re 


THE ART OF METAL SCULPTURE 
l6mm., Color, 22 min., Portafilms, 
Orchard Lake, Mich., $200, rental $12. 
Tom McClure fashions a large metal 
sculpture, a sure-fire conversation piece 
for a shopping center—with hack saw and 
welding torch. 


NAVAJO SILVERSMITH 

l6mm., Color, 10% min., ACI Produc- 
tions, 21 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., $120. 

Silversmith demonstrates and explains 
his unique art. 


ORIENT-OCCIDENT: ASPECTS OF 
AN EXHIBITION 

l6mm., B & W., Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N. ¥Y., 
$100, rental, <5, 

Relationship of cultures illustrated by 
works of ancient sculpture. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
LEADERSHIP 

l6mm., Color, 14 min., Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1231 24th St., N.W.., 
Washington 7, D. C., $125, rental $10. 

Qualities of leadership are explored on 
5-man hunting emergency. 
Objective is to prime supervisors on 
recognition of potential leader talent. 


THE CHECK COLLECTION 
PROCESS 

l6mm., B & W, 21 min., Indiana Uni- 
versity, Audio-Visual Center, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., $100. 

Follows course of a check from time 
it is deposited to final mark “Paid”. 
Commercial law and banking classes. 


INSTRUCTIONS OR 
OBSTRUCTIONS 
l6mm., Color, 11 min., Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1231 24th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C., $125, rental $10. 
M. I. T. expert demonstrates causes 
of faulty communication; seven steps in 
the order-giving process. 


FIRE IN TOWN 

l6mm., Color, 26 min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill, $250. 

3asic principles of community fire 
protection—abundant water, adequate ap- 
paratus, trained firemen, enforced build- 
ing codes, and an efficient communications 
system. A town’s reaction to a_ stark 
tragedy which might have been prevented. 
YOUR TICKET TO SAFETY 

l6mm., Color and B & W, 11 min., 
Fass-Levy Films, 1320 Quebec  St., 
Denver 20, Cole., $125 and $65. 

Episodes in traffic enforcement pattern 


basis of a 


foster positive attitude toward better 
habits. 
WIRES TO OUR HOUSE 

l6mm., Color, 16 min., International 


Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Tll., $165. 

The how and why of house wiring is 
demonstrated as workers trouble-shoot 
storm-caused damage. Installation of 
wiring as a house is built. Role of power 
sources of various types. 


Adult Leadership 
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PIONEER METHODS of adult education and co-operation of ST. FRANCIS 
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COADY INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE grew on this soil. The Institute now trains 
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VELOPMENT techniques. 
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Conference Work 


Groups To Provide 


a his July report to the nation on 
the Berlin crisis, President Kennedy 
appealed to the American public to 
send him its ideas about how to 
preserve world peace without sacri- 
ficing our democratic values. How- 
ever we may differ among ourselves 
on the President’s own proposals for 
dealing with the crisis, adult edu- 
cators will agree that our profession 
should respond to his challenge. For 
the power of ideas, the energy and 
creativeness residing in aroused 
adult minds are with us matters of 
daily experience. 

Our Chief 
was, | believe, neither a mere ges- 


EKxecutive’s request 
ture of modesty, nor a condescend- 
ing sop to the average man over- 
whelmed by the complexities of the 
nuclear age. Many competent, dedi- 
cated Members of Congress, govern- 
ment officials, diplomats, journalists, 
participating in our Washington 
seminars reflect the same humility. 
They feel the same inadequacy and 
frustration in trying to cope with 
the vast new problems facing our 
country and the world. They, too, 
sense the need for fresh, original 
thinking. They respect the basic 
soundness of American public opin- 
io as indicated by the phenomenal 
growth in our international minded- 
ness during the past two decades. 

Senator Fulbright recently pointed 
out the urgency of redirecting pub- 
lic and professional thought toward 
the finding of new solutions to prob- 
lems which man in the 1960's must 
face squarely if our civilization is to 
survive. The old prejudices, the 
simple, black and white, dogmatic 
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Haroip FE. Snyper is Director of Inter- 
national Affairs Seminars of Washington. 


assumptions on which much of our 
foreign policy has been based in the 
past will not serve us, he says, in 
the 1960's. For adult educators, this 
raises important questions. How can 
the vast reservoir of latent Ameri- 
can brainpower and creative energy 
be applied more directly to the 
greatest issue of our time, the quest 
for peace? What is the role in all 
this of the adult educator ? 

Such questions will be very much 
before us in November, 1961. All 
Americans are involved as never be- 
fore in international 
issues. Even domestic problems such 
as race relations, agricultural sur- 
pluses, and unemployment now have 
serious repercussions abroad. Edu- 
cators are especially engaged in the 
positive approaches to building a 
peaceful world. 1961 finds many of 
us participating in such relatively 
new activities as the Peace Corps, 
cultural relations with Africa and 
Eastern Europe, experiments in 
international communications. _ It 
would be difficult to imagine a more 
timely theme for the Tenth Annual 
Conference than “Education for 
Citizen Participation in the Quest 
for Peace.” 


stresses and 


The best authorities we could find 
will address the conference general 
sessions and banquet. Their talks 
will bring invaluable information, il- 
lumination, stimulation, inspiration. 
The work groups are designed to 
contribute further to all of these 
elements—perhaps adding a bit of 
perspiration. For America’s leaders 
in adult education are not content to 
listen, to absorb, to quote. They are 
ready and able to generate creative 
thinking of their own. They must 
have an opportunity to examine 
critically the proposals of the speak- 
ers, to exchange ideas and experi- 


By HAROLD E. SNYDER 


Participation in 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


ences with colleagues, to return 
home with a clearer understanding 
of how their daily tasks as adult 
educators are involved in the quest 
for peace. This demands oppor- 
tunity for full and free discussion. 
To provide this discussion, the 
entire conference will divide during 
two sessions (late Monday after- 
noon and late Tuesday morning ) 
into work groups of ten to twelve 
persons of diverse background. Each 
group will explore as intensively as 
possible one topic closely related to 
the conference theme. After ex- 
changing information on the actual 
situation relating to the topic, the 
group will decide what adult edu- 
cators can do about the question. A 
brief summary of its findings will be 
incorporated into a report to the 
entire conference. Nine topics, in 
the form of questions for discussion, 
all related to the conference theme 
have been prepared by the subcom- 
mittee on work groups composed of 
Samuel E. Burr, Jr., C. J. Ecken- 
rude, Estrallita Hart, Jennie Clyde 
Hollis, Lois R. McCarthy, Robert 
R. Powell, and Harold EF. Snyder. 
In the Quest for Peace, 
(a) What does the citizen need 
to know about world affairs ? 
(b) What are the major sources 
of the citizen's attitudes ? 
(c) How is the image abroad of 
America (and Americans ) 
changing ? 
(d) How are our domestic prob- 
lems involved in 
affairs ? 


world 


(e) How can the individual citi- 
zen become involved in 
policy-making ? 

({) How can organized groups 
become involved in_ policy- 
making ? 


Adult Leadership 
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(g) What community resources 
are open to adult educators 
in world affairs? 

(h) How can public information 

channels be improved 7 

(1) What is the role and po- 

tential of the Peace Corps ? 

All of these questions are natu- 
rally of interest to most of us. They 
overlap considerably by design. Yet 
each has a_ sufficiently different 
focus so that separate treatment 1s 
possible. 

Each member of the conference is 
asked to indicate in advance the 
topic he would be most interested in 
discussing, and his second choice. 
Those registering at the conference 
may have to be assigned arbitrarily. 
For some topics, several groups will 
be formed. Each will be small 
enough for good discussion, to ena- 
ble digging fairly deeply into the 
question, and to permit reaching a 
reasonable consensus by the end of 
the second session. 

We have high hopes that the find- 
ings of the work groups on each of 
the above questions, as reported at 
the Tuesday afternoon general ses- 
sion, will provide real guidelines for 
the future on “Education for Citi- 
zen Participation in the Quest for 
Peace.” 

President Kennedy has called for 
fresh ideas. A summary of the major 
findings of the work groups will be 
transmitted to him personally before 
his talk at the Wednesday banquet. 
Let us give him some of the creative 
ideas that he needs. This is your 
chance to join directly in the Quest 
for Peace and to prepare for more 
vigorous and productive adult lead- 
ership in the difficult days ahead. I'll 
see you in the work groups? 
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CONFERENCE 
HIGHLIGHTS 


No one can afford to miss a single 
general session this year at the AERA 
Conference. Nationally outstanding 
speakers will offer provocative and 
stimulating ideas to all adult edu- 
cators. A quick glance at what the 
general sessions will offer: 

Sunday, Nov. 5, 8:15-9:30 
GENERAL SESSION 1: “Basic Issues 
in World Peace” 

The Honorable Chester Bowles, 
Under Secretary, Department of 
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State, will give a dynamic keynote 
address for the total Conference. 


Monday, Nov. 6, 9:30-10:30 
GENERAL SEssion 2: “Legislative 
Procedures” 

An outstanding panel chaired by 
Wilmer Bell, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools, 
will explore the implications of legis- 
lative procedures for adult educators. 
Panel members include: 

John S. Forsythe, General Counsel 
Senate Committee on I,a bor 
and Public Welfare 

James 1... MeCaskill, Assistant 

Executive Secretary for State 
and Public Relations 
National Education Association 
Robert E. McCord, Member of 
Professional Staff 
House Committee on Education 
and Labor 


Monday, Nov. 6, 12:30-3:00 
A special luncheon has been ar- 
ranged for this session at which Cy 
Houle, professor of Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, will 
moderate and summarize a_ panel 
consisting of : 
Francisco Cespedes, Department 
of Cultural Affairs 
Organization of American 
States 
Dr. Phillip H. Coombs, Assistant 
Secretary for Education and 
Cultural Relations 
Department of State 
Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet 
Writer and Lecturer and Adult 
Educator 
Washington, D. C. 


Tuesday, Nov. 7, 9:00-10:30 

GENERAL Session 4: “Continuing 
Role of Public and Private 
Agencies in Developing Full 
Citizenship Participation in the 
Quest for Peace” 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy 
Director of the American Library 
Association, will moderate a panel 
of the following experts : 

Dale Fulker, Executive Vice- 

President 
Foreign Policy Association 
William Moyers, Associate Di- 
rector 
Peace Corps 
Donald C. Pryor 
Cleveland World Affairs 
Council 


Following this, CBS Radio will 
tape an “Invitation to Learning” 
Program, Dr. Crothers, 
Moderator. 


George 


Mobile Seminars 

Here our conference delegates will 
be offered a wide range of opportuni- 
ties to visit rare resources offered 
only in the Washington area. 
Wednesday morning, November 8, 
9 :00-12 :30, will be devoted to mov- 
ing the Conference out into all sec- 
tions of Washington to specially 
planned mobile seminars. The pro- 
gram, under the direction of Robert 
Knapp, Washington International 
Center, includes the following : 

1. Organization of American 
States 

“Educational Progress in the 
Other Americas” 

Panel Discussion and Exhibits 

2. Voice of America 

“Mass Communication and 
World Understanding” 

Special tour, exhibits, and dis- 
cussion with officials 

3. Public and Private Aspects of 
Urban Redevelopment 

A discussion with outstanding 
authorities and possible field 
Visit to see urban redevelop- 
ment programs 

+. American Council on Education 
and National Education As- 
sociation 

“Schools and Universities in 
World Affairs” 

A lively discussion led by out- 
standing resources ; 

5. Washington International 
Center 

“The Challenge of Economic 
Development at Home and 
Abroad” 

Round table Discussion with 
American and foreign par- 
ticipants 

6. Howard University 
“Trends and Issues in Inter- 
group Relations” 

Panel discussion of foremost 

authorities in the field 

. Department of State 
“Foreign Policy and the 

Citizen” 

A tour and general briefing by 
key State Department officials 


a | 


Consult your September issue for 
details regarding the AEA Sectional 
Meetings. 
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CONFERENCE EXHIBITS 
WORTH VISITORS’ TIME 


The conference planning commit- 
tee has been most gratified by the 
enthusiastic kudos extended in_be- 
half of the nature and content of the 
announced conference program. The 
almost unanimous opinion expressed 
is that the 1961 gathering will pro- 
vide adult educators with a substan- 
tive challenge directly related to the 
unique resources of the nation’s 
capital. 

We are confident that the praise 
is not premature. Each registrant 
will find each phase of the confer- 
ence helpful and rewarding. In addi- 
tion, we believe that the exhibits, a 
phase of the program often slighted 
or neglected entirely, will prove to 
be an integral part of the confer- 
ence’s total positive impact. 

Exhibits and displays will high- 
light the latest tools, techniques and 
ideas for improved adult teaching. 
The many commercial, educational, 
professional and volunteer organi- 
zations exhibiting will have on view 
the newest in teaching machines and 
instruments, recordings, books, vis- 
ual aids, arts and crafts, musical 
instruments, home economics ma- 
terials, and duplicating equipment. 

Since virtually all areas of adult 
teaching are highlighted in this well- 
rounded exhibit, each registrant will 
find frequent visits to the exhibit 
hall most rewarding. Unfortunately, 


AEA members have gained a repu- 


tation in the past for more or less 
ignoring the exhibit area. In addi- 
tion to the fact that the exhibitors 
this year are extending themselves 
to provide an unusually worthwhile 
show, we ought also to remember 
that each of us is indebted to the 
exhibitors in that they bear a large 
percentage of our convention ex- 
penses. Let’s plan now to make our 
benefactors very happy by visiting 
each booth and chatting briefly with 
those persons staffing the booth. 
Through this procedure our associa- 
tion will reap the invaluable benefits 
of obtaining more easily larger and 
larger exhibit programs in the future. 

A close examination of the final 
draft of the program reveals the fact 
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that many of the scheduled events 
will be held in the exhibit hall. 
Among these events will be the 
preparation and recording of a half 
hour radio program for the CBS's 
“Invitation to Learning.” 

After Sunday, registrants will 
also find the registration desk and 
a hospitality center set up adjacent 
to the exhibit area. A staff of grac- 
ious hostesses will be on hand to 
answer all your questions about the 
conference itself and the related 
services of providing each registrant 
with worth-while social and cultural 
opportunities in the capitol city. 
“T’ll meet you at the hospitality 
lounge in the exhibit hall,” will be 
an oft repeated close to casual con- 
versations. This area is provided for 
your convenience and is further de- 
signed to make you more conscious 
of the interesting services and prod- 
ucts on display through the courtesy 
of the exhibitors. 


Among the exhibitors you will 
visit on November 5 through 8 are 
the following who are committed to 
participate as of the preparation of 
this article: 

\cademic Recording Institute 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

American Association of Retired Persons 
and National Retired Teachers Assn. 

American Foundation for Continuing 

Education 
American National Red Cross 
The Baldwin Piano Company 
Bantam Books, Inc. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Bohn Duplicator Company 

Robert J. Brady Company 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Ins. 
Bureau of Public Assistance, SSA, 

DHEW 
Celanese Fibers Company 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 

for Adults 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Combined Book Exhibit 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 

National Center 
DeVry Technical Institute 
Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Great Books 
The Grolier Society, Inc. 

Hadley School for the Blind 

Hammond Organ Company 

Harper & Brothers 

Immigration & Naturalization Service 

Institute of Home Economics 

National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education and Service, Inc. 

National Home Study Council 


VOTE NOW— 
MEET LATER! 


Now hear this . . . now hear this 
. . all who plan to attend the 
November meeting of the A.E.A. 
in Washington, D. C., capital of 
the nation, are urged to perform a 


proper patriotic duty well in 
advance: VOTE BY ABSENTEE 
BALLOT, in accordance with your 
local regulations. 


The November meeting takes 
place on November 5, 6 and 7. 
NOVEMBER 7TH IS ELECTION 
DAY. Therefore, to exercise the 
franchise, you will have to vote 
before you leave home. 

VOTE NOW ... MEET LATER! 


Open Doors 


A record number of foreign students 
were in the United States last year, re- 
flecting the growing demand for educa- 
tion throughout the world. This is the 
finding of the annual OPEN DOORS 
1961 survey just released by the Institute 
of International Education. Open Doors, 
a collection of six surveys on the num- 
ber of foreign students, professors, phy- 
sicians and industrial trainees in the 
United States as well as the number of 
American students and professors abroad, 
reports increases in all categories. The 
survey revealed a total of 69,683 foreign 
persons were in this country during 1960- 
61 for study, training or teaching, while 
16,524 Americans went abroad during 
1959-60 for these purposes. 


The Educative Environment 

Epcar DaLe of Ohio State University, 
writing in the May 1961 issue of the 
Newsletter on the Education Environ- 
ment, commented that the models we have 
established on television, in the press and 
on the local scene are not very conducive 
to an education environment. He said, 
“Excellence is on the back shelf. Medio- 
crity is handy on the counter. Commercial 
broadcast philosophy emphasizes not what 
the nation or its citizens need but what 
they presumably want that can be pre- 
sented with profit. Must viewers’ asso- 
ciation with excellence be limited to what 
is economically profitable?” 


New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. 

Philco Corporation 

Pickett & Eckel, Inc. 

Stenoscript Shorthand Institute, Inc. 

Teaching Materials Corporation 

U. S. Office of Education 


Don DEpPE, 
University of Maryland. 
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Nature 
(Continued from page 104) 

about the requisite role for a high- 
influence entry into a given group 
situation; and (3) the adequacy of 
role taking skill once an appropriate 
hypothesis had been formulated 
about entry.” 

In other words, the leader is not 
completely at the mercy of task re- 
quirements or of his own and others’ 
needs. Instead, he can assess and 
use these data in the course of prob- 
lem solving. Gibb shows, for ex- 
ample, that leaders can benefit from 
awareness of members’ false as- 
sumptions about role limitations and 
from recognition of periods in which 
members are especially receptive to 
change. He adds to task and in- 
dividual needs of members, “group” 
needs to maintain the team as a 
unit. Under defensive atmospheres, 
high integration of all those needs 
produces poor ability to adjust to 
change; supportive atmospheres, in 
contrast, produce flexibility and pro- 
vide the leader with a real oppor- 
tunity to exert influence. 

If the leader is seen as essentially 
a problem solver, then a different 
view can be taken of such char- 
acteristics as authoritarianism. This 
can be seen as not only a style of 
adjustment but also as a technique 
which can be used when the situa- 
tion seems to call for it. It is possi- 
ble, for example, that stress situa- 
tions with short time for decision 
can be handled better by author- 
itarian methods, especially if a prior 
climate of leader acceptance has al- 
ready been established. Certain 
groups of authoritarian followers 
might even in non-stress situations 
be better handled in an authoritarian 
manner. On the other hand, long- 
term non-stress conditions of group 
development might tend to yield 
more lasting results from demo- 
cratic methods. 

Flanagan has attacked this prob- 
lem by setting up three types of 
leadership technique which he desig- 
nated as the single-leadership pat- 
tern (authoritarian ), the leadership- 
sharing pattern (democratic), and 
the reinforcement pattern. In the 
single-leadership pattern all plan- 
ning and decision making was car- 
ried on by the supervisor; in the 
leadership-sharing pattern all mem- 
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bers participated in planning and 
decision-making; in the reinforce- 
ment pattern the leader watched for 
and immediately rewarded each 
member action which contributed to 
attainment of the group goal. Thus 
two atmospheres were contrasted 
with a more specific reward system. 

Three naval enlisted men were 
trained to use all three methods in 
turn on comparable three-man 
groups learning an aircraft plotting 
task. A novel departure was that 
during the use of the methods the 
leader was in contact with the ex- 
perimenter through an earphone and 
thus could be prompted when he 
deviated from the type of procedure 
prescribed. For this type of task the 
reinforcement pattern proved more 
efficacious. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting finding was that the men 
could in a short period be trained 
to use all three patterns with almost 
equal effectiveness. 

Reinforcement methods of the 
type which Flanagan found most 
effective derive from the work of 
Skinner on operant conditioning of 
animals. The principle of this ap- 
plication is immediate reward of 
certain specified acts, such as poten- 
tially effective leadership attempts, 
with the result that individuals can 
be stimulated to continue in desired 
types of behavior. In such investiga- 
tions, the experimenter and his con- 
federates often become parts of the 
group membership and control cer- 
tain need satisfactions available to 
the leader. Hemphill used a form of 
this method, when he instructed two 
confederates, in some experiments, 
to comment favorably, in others, co 
comment unfavorably, on all leader- 
ship attempts made by the other 
two group members. According to 
the tvne of reinforcement used. this 
procedure produced a dramatic in- 
crease or decrease in leadership at- 
tempts. 

Bachrach, by having confederates 
reward a person for talking, was 
able to increase amount of verbal 
output. As previously noted, Riec- 
ken’s experiment showed that such 
increase may be important to suc- 
cessful leadership. 

Reinforcement technique can serve 
either as research instrument or 
training method. Through varying 
types of reward and kinds of re- 
sponses reinforced, the investigator 


can clarify the mechanics of leader- 
ship development. Such findings 
could be used to improve the in- 
sights of potential leaders into group 
process. Reinforcement methods 
could also be employed to give in- 
dividuals practice in emerging as 
leaders. 

Thus training methods can be 
based on a more objective approach 
to leadership than in the past. When 
the leadership function is seen as a 
form of problem solving, the task 
and personal characteristics which 
we have considered become elements 
to be taken account of in diagnosis 
and hypothesis formation. Persons 
who are aware of the requirements 
and advantages of their own needs 
and those of others are able to use 
these to advantage in successful and 
effective leadership. 

It is probable therefore that fu- 
ture training methods will con- 
ceptualize leadership as a more de- 
finable and flexible process. In- 
dividuals will be given insight into 
social interaction and made more 
conscious of what it means to inter- 
vene in the group process in such a 
way as to contribute to goal achieve- 
ment. All group members will be 
trained in this way and will exhibit 
less variation in leadership ability, 
because of reduction in the fre- 
quency of low performance. Through 
increase of flexibilitv in using group 
and task responses, individuals will 
maintain efficiency more consistently 
from one task to another. Fssential- 
Iv. the transition will be from an 
intuitive to a conscious and informed 
exercise of role functions. 

— @ 
Resources for Adult Teachers 

During the coming school year House 
Beautiful will publish, monthly, two 
separate series of craft articles which 
teachers in the adult craft field should 
find useful for their classes. Both will 
start in the October issue and continue 
for eight consecutive months. Dr. David 
Rauch and the Adult Craft Coordinator 
of Great Neck Schools, Mrs. Justine 
Milgrom, are assisting in making the two 
series as useful as possible for teachers 
to use with their classes. One series of 
articles will be on “Creative Stitchery.” 
This will be, in part, a “re-run” of the 
famous Mariska Karasz articles from 
1952-53 which have become collectors’ 
items. The other series is built around 
the theme, “Exploring the Nature of 
Materials.” For further information see 
the full page ad in this issue and write to, 
E.izaBEtTH Gorpon, Editor, House Beau- 
tiful, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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Urbanising 

(Continued from page 102) 
local government officials or citizen 
leaders. Such projects usually relate 
to a particular need or goal of the 
community. 

Wherever the need arises, confer- 
ences or study programs, normally 
sponsored by an appropriate outside 
agency, are arranged jointly by the 
agency, University Conferences (an- 
other Continuing Education activity), 
and the Institute staff. Resource spe- 
cialists are provided by the Institute. 

Institute publications go beyond 
project-related documents to deal 
with general, technical and basic sub- 
jects related to community develop- 
ment. Items in the general series 
derive from the service involvement 
of the staff and are likely to be of 
interest to both the professionals and 
laymen who are concerned with 
community development and_ social 
change. Several series of technical 
publications analyze empirical data 
on the state of Michigan, its units 
of local government, and its com- 
munities ; deal with specific technical 
problems encountered in Michigan 
communities ; or present background 
knowledge and techniques that can 
be communicated to the lay citizen 
as an educational aid. Research pub- 
lications are addressed primarily to 
scholars and practitioners. They deal 
with basic inquiry into the academic 
disciplines and the skills and tech- 
niques of community development. 

The Community Index involves a 
continuing task in the collection of 
data. It is our purpose to assemble 
and maintain in a central location in 
the University library all available 
raw data on the state of Michigan. 
The index serves as an information 
center where basic data is available 
to all citizens of the state. 


The Scope of Services Provided 
The Institute has assisted, in some 
capacity, more than 125 Michigan 
communities in the past two years. 
Special projects have dealt primarily 
with problems of governmental serv- 
ices in metropolitan areas and their 
urban fringes, with certain kinds of 
social conflict, and with studies of 
changing land-use patterns in rural 
and urbanizing Michigan. Providing 
adequate services to the increasing 


populations in unincorporated areas 
of the townships is a widespread 
need, Along with lack of sewers and 
sewage treatment facilities for such 
areas come serious health hazards 
and a threat to the water supplies of 
whole regions. 

More localized problems are those 
of police and fire protection and 
public health services. Reorganiza- 
tion of governmental units may some- 
times resolve difficulties by increas- 
ing the tax base available to a given 
population. In many instances, re- 
gional planning and cooperation of- 
fer approaches to long-range policy- 
making. Intergroup relations enter 
the picture wherever segregation of 
minority groups creates social con- 
flict and hazards to health and 
welfare. 

Problems of school organization 
and facilities have wide implications, 
leading to discrepancies in the edu- 
cational opportunities of Michigan 
youth. Review of school program, 
enrollment, school plant, and finance 
must be a part of comprehensive 
area-development studies and, in 
some communities, this is the major 
subject on which institute assistance 
is sought. 

During 1959-60, the Institute en- 
gaged in twenty major projects, and 
these probably represent the type of 
our activity that is of the greatest 
interest to adult educators. Most of 
the major projects were compre- 
hensive land-use and development 
studies of one or more entire coun- 
ties or of areas encompassing several 
cities or townships. Projects of this 
kind are usually initiated by some 
official group within the community, 
though the motivation may originate 
with voluntary organizations. 

Before any commitment is made 
by the Institute, staff members meet 
with community representatives to 
determine whether the problem they 
present or project they propose is 
one of legitimate interest to us, and 
whether their needs can effectively 
be served by the Institute. Once a 
mutual agreement is reached, a 
project coordinator is assigned. The 
coordinator usually is a “community 
development specialist,” a generalist 
as distinguished from the specialists 
in professional and academic sub- 
jects. He meets with local citizens 
and officials to work out the organ- 


izational and procedural aspects of 
the study and sees the project 
through to completion. 

Typically, a steering committee is 
formed and participating citizens are 
assigned to a series of working sub- 
committees reporting to the steering 
group. The steering committee 
establishes study policies, sets forth 
objectives, makes committee assign- 
ments, and reviews study findings. 
It may be composed of interested 
citizens but often is the local plan- 
ning commission or a similar body. 
The function of the various subcom- 
mittees is to gather data and make 
recommendations on all aspects of 
the community which fall within the 
scope of the project. Subcommittee 
assignments are likely to cover the 
whole gamut of social organization 
and physical facilities. There may 
be a committee on population, one 
on current and potential land uses, 
one or more dealing with govern- 
ment organization, structure and fi- 
nance; an economic subcommittee 
which may assign separate groups 
to inventory industrial and com- 
mercial activity: committees to 
study police and fire protection, edu- 
cation, recreation, and health facil- 
ities and services; and various com- 
mittees to study physical facilities 
for the provision of such services 
as water, gas, electricity, drainage 
and sewage disposal. 

The staff member coordinating the 
project works with each of these 
subcommittees, arranging meetings 
with the appropriate academic spe- 
cialists. Such meetings serve initially 
to identify the procedural problems 
in each area of study. Technical 
considerations are presented and ac- 
cumulated experience is reviewed for 
participating citizens. The specialist 
indicates what data can be collected 
to serve the study committee’s pur- 
poses and advises on methods 
and techniques of data collection. 
Throughout the data-gathering phase 
of the project, the coordinator meets 
regularly with each study group, 
insuring that staff assistance is avail- 
able where needed and that usable 
data is being obtained. 

The actual processing and analysis 
of data is accomplished by the Insti- 
tute staff through the facilities of the 
University. The study findings, their 
implications, and the alternative 
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courses of action toward various ends 
are discussed with the subcommit- 
tees by specialists who then prepare 
written reports. These serve as the 
basis for the subcommittee reports 
to the steering committee with which 
rests the ultimate responsibility for 
an overall study report to the com- 
munity. This final report evaluates 
findings and presents the recom- 
mendations of the citizens involved 
in the study. 

Sometimes such a study serves 
primarily to inventory community 
assets, identify problems, and pro- 
vide for a more enlightened citizenry 
witha sounder basis for the decisions 
it is required to make. Sometimes it 
leads to a systematic plan of action 
and a definite framework upon which 
to base the decisions that shape the 
future. And in some instances, con- 
crete action in the form of legisla- 
tion, reorganization, and _ physical 
development has resulted. 

After nearly three years of experi- 
mentation in policies and procedures, 
the Institute has developed a definite 
operational program. An Advisory 
Committee, widely dispersed geo- 
graphically and occupationally, has 
been established and is serving to 
illuminate our task with a rich di- 
versity of experiences. Sustained 
working relationships have been es- 
tablished with citizens and officials 
throughout the state, and important 
research has begun to flow from the 
service experience of the staff. For 
those who have been involved in it, 
the Institute’s program has proved 
fruitful and provocative, and the 
community has proved to be, in- 
deed, “a fit subject for scholarly 
study.” 

—a @ 


Publications and Materials 

The U. S. Committee for the UN is 
the official distributing agency for UN 
Day materials prepared by the United 
Nations and the U. §S. Department of 
State. Nearly 100 different publications, 
materials and aids for UN programs of 
every type are available. Order materials 
you will need as early as possible to 
insure prompt delivery. Write to: U. 5. 
Committee for the UN, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RESEARCH FOR PEACE, an or- 
ganized program of scientific research to 
help create the conditions for world peace 
and international order. Available from 
the Institute For International Order, 11 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Recreation 


(Continued from page 105) 
is voluntary participation during 
one’s time free from required duties 
in any activity that is interesting, 
enjoyable, creative and recreative, 
and gives satisfaction to the par- 
ticipants. This is not all there is to 
adult education and it is not all there 
is to adult recreation, but those parts 
of adult education that are informal 
are adult recreation. 

Many of the national organiza- 
tions, associations and agencies en- 
gaged in or related to adult educa- 
tion listed in the Handbook on 
Adult Education are closely related 
to adult recreation as: Altrusa Club, 
American Association of Museums, 
A.A.U.W., American Camping As- 
sociation, American Federation of 
Arts, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, American Labor Education, 
American Library —_ Association, 
American Red Cross, American 
Public Health Association, Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues, Camp Fire 
Girls, Chamber of Commerce 
of U. §., General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Girls Clubs of 
America, Girl Scouts of the U. S. 
A., Kiwanis International, League 
of Women Voters, Lions Interna- 


tional, National Association of 
County Agriculture Agents, Na- 


tional Association of Housing and 
Development Officials, National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, Na- 
tional Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, National Council of Churches, 
National Federation of Settlement 
and Neighborhood Centers, Avia- 
tion International, National 4H 
Club Foundation, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, National Recrea- 
tion Association, National Urban 
League, Rotary International, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Cooperative 
Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
National Council, Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the U. S. 
of America. 

It’s time the Adult Education 
Movement and the _ Recreation 
Movement worked more closely to- 
gether in planning and providing fa- 
cilities and leadership and cooperat- 
ing for off-the-job living and after- 
retirement living of adults. 


The recreation movement began 
with play fields and playgrounds for 
children, but increasing leisure and 
increasing income have changed the 
movement from a program for 
youngsters to a community service 
for all that is as necessary as health 
clinics, education, sanitation, hous- 
ing and hospitalization. 

— @ 
American Education Week 

Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report, will be the main theme of this 
year’s American Education Week, No- 
vember 5-11. More than 30 million adults 
are expected to visit their public schools 
during this 41st annual observance to 
receive a first-hand report on school pur- 
poses, methods, achievements, needs, and 
problems. The National Education As- 
sociation has prepared a number of book- 
lets and folders which offer helpful 
guidance to school systems and others 
planning American Education Week ac- 
tivities. A packet, containing an assort- 
ment of 27 of these items, is available 
for $1.50 from NEA. 


The Stampede to the City 

Weekly TV broadcasts of two-way dis- 
cussions culminating in telephoned ques- 
tions from viewers have definitely caught 
on in the St. Louis metropolitan area. 
Currently this series deals with the emer- 
gencies created by the flood of new mi- 
grants, black and white, to the city. The 
Metroplex Assembly is under the direc- 
tion of Euceng I. JonNson and his Civic 
Education Center, with aid from the 
Fund for Adult Education, and is broad- 
cast over educational station KETC, 
Channel 9. Dr. Johnson was awarded the 
Missouri Valley Achievement Award for 
developing the outstanding adult educa- 
tion program in Missouri. He also serves 
on the AEA Executive Committee and is 
Chairman of the Community Development 
Section. 


Trouble in Michigan 

Enrollment cutbacks and curtailed op- 
erations appear to be in store for Mich- 
igan’s  state-supported institutions of 
higher learning. Cause: sharply reduced 
appropriations by the state legislature. 
Although the appropriation passed by the 
state Senate, and pending before the 
House, is $1.2 million greater than the 
current budget allocation, it falls $26 
million short of what the institutions 
requested and $8.7 million short of what 
Governor Swainson recommended. Some 
7,000 additional students are expected to 
apply for admission to Michigan’s insti- 
tutions of higher learning this fall. Sev- 
eral institutions have announced, how- 
ever, that they are halting acceptance of 
new students until the financial picture 

becomes more promising. 

—t @ 

YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY 
SHOULD BE OUR SUBSCRIBER, 
IS IT? 
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Leadership 
(Continued from page 98) 

of a fine piece of art. We might seek 
far and wide to find it, but common 
sense dictates that we check on its 
real value before we invest our 
money. When we select a youth 
leader, we are entrusting the lives of 
children to his or her influence. 

Leadership in its finest sense is 
inspiration that brings out some- 
thing that is perfect in the other 
person. It is not imposing an opin- 
ion, nor imposing a set pattern of 
behavior on another. Good leader- 
ship develops best when there is 
some flexibility in rules and regu- 
lations for individual initiative; 
some freedom for a pioneering spirit 
to sprout new shoots, and some en- 
couragement to do this. There is no 
better way to demonstrate faith in 
people, adults or children; no better 
way to keep them alive and growing. 
A well selected leader, whose per- 
sonal beliefs and motivations are in 
harmony with the aims and purpose 
of his organization, will be able to 
assess his abilities, identify his needs, 
and he will find the time to get the 
necessary help to do a good job, for 
the interests of his organization will 
have become his own. 

There never has been a time in 
the history of our country when so 
much has been at stake, nor a time 
when leaders of our country’s youth 
have needed so firm a grasp on the 
kinds of values that must remain 
constant, in the face of rapid changes 
and threatening dangers. 

Our country has produced so many 
of the good things of life, so many 
tantalizing things to possess, that it 
is easy to join the cult of those who 
claim these for their goal and “‘se- 
curity” for their by-word. And when 
low moral standards are dismissed 
by far too many adults with a shrug 
of the shoulders, it is easy to under- 
stand why young people resist being 
called “square.” Small wonder chil- 
dren are confused when these pre- 
vailing attitudes must be reconciled 
with the teachings of their church 
or synagogue and hopefully their 
home—that “virtue is its own re- 
ward” and that “dignity and impor- 
tance never come from others, they 
come from within.” 

The only real defense for our chil- 
dren, against the threats that chal- 


lenge us, is a strengthening of their 
moral and spiritual resources now, 
with beliefs so clear and convictions 
so strong that they will provide a 
stabilizing influence in the face of 
these opposing forces. 

If any youth-serving program in 
our country is to retain its birth- 
right, and be worthy of it in the 
light of the urgent needs of today’s 
world, good program will have to 
be measured by something more 
than offering a variety of busy ac- 
tivities, exciting as these can be. 
Using the Girl Scouts again as an 
example, good program is measured 
by whether Scouts have learned to 
think for themselves, to act for 
themselves, and to take responsi- 
bility for their actions along with the 
fun. To do this, they will have to 
learn why courtesy, human_ kind- 
ness, and service to others are im- 
portant; why a game is judged on 
fair play and not by who wins; why 
it’s important for each girl to have 
her say and her right to say it; why 
a Scout goes to church; and why 
she must learn to understand and 
make friends with people who are 
different. Only in this way will 
children ever be able to develop their 
own sense of values that will make 
moral judgments possible. They 
will have to be given harder things 
to do: a chance to struggle against 
the odds, for character is forged in 
adversity and can be developed only 
if given responsibility. 

If our civilization is to survive, it 
must prepare its young citizens to 
think for themselves to reason 
things out for themselves against the 
background of those moral prin- 
ciples and eternal truths which 
guided and gave courage to our 
founding fathers to act on faith 
rather than panic in fear. Today, as 
science forges ahead by leaps and 
bounds, it is moral and spiritual il- 
literacy we must guard against. 

Again Girl Scouting does not 
teach religion, nor should it, for this 
it believes is the province of the 
home, the church, or synagogue. 
Nevertheless, the first part of a 
Scout’s promise is “Duty to God,” 
which demands a positive belief that 
there is a God. There is freedom 
within this promise for a Scout to 
worship as she chooses, and while 
religions may differ in their symbols 
and their dogmas, they agree in their 


ethics. Worldwide Scouting trans- 
lates those ethics into a program of 
action. Scouting also holds that the 
eternal is more important than the 
temporal, and that the spiritual is 
more important than the physical or 
the mental. 

Certainly this is no time to water 
down those beliefs for any leaders 
working with youth in our country 
today. To do this would weaken, not 
only a united effort to develop good 
citizens, but a united effort to do our 
part in fighting the Godless ideology 
of Communism. Communism is a 
form of Materialism which not only 
denies God and His authority over 
man, but which considers such 
things as faith in God and duty to 
Him as old-fashioned ideas. It is an 
ideology that uses some of the same 
words that we do, peace, freedom 
and citizenship, to mean entirely 
different things. 

While all Communists are Ma- 
terialists, not all Materialists are 
Communists. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
of the U. $. Dept. of Justice, has 
this to say about those Materialists 
who, while not Communists, con- 
tribute to the spread of the philoso- 
phy of Materialism. ‘These people 
are preparing mental soil for the 
seeds of Communism. Their per- 
nicious doctrine of Materialism, fed 
to young Americans as something 
new and modern, readies the minds 
of our youth to accept the immoral, 
atheistic system of thought we know 
as Communism.” 

According to recent announce- 
ments, the Communist party is plan- 
ning to organize Marxist youth 
groups in this country. Scouting is 
not permitted in Communist coun- 
tries, but there is a youth movement. 
The oath given to Russian young- 
sters, the “Young Pioneers” as they 
are called, is as follows: 

“T, a young Pioneer of the 
Soviet Union, before my Com- 
rades, give this oath . . . to love 
the Soviet Union, to live, to 
study and to fight according to 
the teaching of Lenin and in 
the way the Communist party 
teaches.” 

They have no moral code to fol- 
low, nor do they accept one. Lying, 
treachery, violence are all justified 
if they further the Communist cause. 


(Please turn to page 125) 


Adult Leadership 
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Delegate Assembly 


Members-at-Large 

Albert L. Ayars, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., New York City (61) 

Max Birnbaum, American Jewish Com- 
mittee, New York City (‘61). 

Helen M. Feeney,* Director, Girl 
Scouts of the USA, New York ('62). 

Rey. J. Blaine Fister,* National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the USA, New 
York (62). 

Edward Linzer,* Director of Education 
Services, National Association for Mental 
Health, New York ('62). 

John Mayor, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Washington 
(61). 

John R. Miles, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington ('61). 

Ralph R. Reuter,* International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, New York 
(’62). 

Mary B. Settle, The American National 
Red Cross, Washington ('61). 

Mrs. Henry Lester Smith,* General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana (62). 

Mrs. William Andrews, National Coun- 
cil of Women of the U. S., New York 17 
(Alt.). 

George A. Beebe, Director, Institute 
for International Order, New York 36 
(Alt.). 

Msgr. Francis W. Carney, Director, 
Saint John College, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
(Alt.). 

Mrs. Ethel K. Greene, National Liaison 
Officer, Lota Phi Lambda Sorority, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Alt.). 

John Mulholland, National Council of 
Catholic Men, Washington, D. C. (Alt.). 


Members of the Delegate Assembly 
(Terms expire December 31 of year 
indicated after each name. ) 


Alabama 
Lee Gallman, Extension Director, 
Howard College, Birmingham ('62). 


Arizona 

Dr. Roy C. Rice, Director of Summer 
Sessions and Extension, Arizona State 
University (62). 

Dr. John F. Prince, Executive Director, 
of the Arizona State Board for Junior 
Colleges (Alt.). 


Arkansas 

Otis Farrar, State Education Building, 
Room 302, Little Rock ('62). 

La Nell Compton, State Library Com- 
mission, 50614 Center Street, Little Rock 


(Alt.). 


Colorado 

Mrs. Genevieve Fiore, 3171 West 36th 
Ave., Denver, Colorado ('62). 

Robert Graham, Ass’t Administrator, 
University of Colorado Extension, 1100 
14th St., Denver (61). 

Hilton Power, Ass’t Regional Director, 
Foreign Policy Association, 2679 Arapa- 
hoe St., Boulder (62). 


* Newly elected for two-year term. 


OCTOBER, 1961 


Calvin Orr, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Englewood Public Schools, 3000 
South Bannock St., Englewood (Alt.). 

Dr. William T. Van Orman, Regional 
Representative, Program on Aging, U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Ed., & Welfare, Region 
VIL, 517 First National Bank Bldg., 
621 17th St.. Denver 2 (Alt.}. 


Connecticut 
John Herter, Southern New England 
Telephone Co., New Haven ('61). 
Alan Hugg, Consultant, Adult Educa- 
tion, State Dept. of Education, Hartford 
(Alt. ). 


Delaware 
Mrs. George N. Urice, 1111 N. Ban- 
croft Parkway, Wilmington ('62). 
Marguerite H. Burnett, Wilmington 
Public Schools, Administration Annex, 
625 E. 10th St., Wilmington ( Alt.). 


District of Columbia 

Thelma Dreis, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture ('61). : 

Mrs. Helen Diamond, 3701 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W. (’62). 

Roy Minnis, U. S. Office ot Education, 
(61). 

Mrs. Lillian Quigley, 4448 Greenwich 
Pkwy, N.W., Washington ('62). 

Edward Brice, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Alt.). 

Raymond C. Lewis, Lewis & Associates 
(Alt.). 

Dr. Olive McKay, 3611 “N” Street, 
N.W. (Alt.). 

Dorothy Robins (Alt.). 


Florida 

Marcus Rankin, Supervisor of Adult 
Education, Daytona Beach Junior College 
(61). 

James L. Burnsted, Director of Adult 
and Vocational Education Broward Coun- 
ty, Ft. Lauderdale ('62). 


Georgia 

Dora Byron, Emory University, At- 
lanta ("62). 

Carson Pritchard, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Carrollton ('62). 

Lucile Nix, State Dept. of Education, 
State Office Building, Atlanta 3 (Alt.). 

Eunice Coston, State Library, 301 
Judicial Bldg., 40 Capitol Square, At- 
lanta 3 (Alt.). 


Hawaii 

Frank J. Drees, Director, Adult Edu- 
cation Service, Honolulu 4 ('62). 

Doris Martin, University of Hawaii, 
College of General Studies, Honolulu 
(Alt.). 


Idaho 
Dr. A. H. Chatburn, Boise Junior Col- 
lege ('62). 


Illinois (Outside Chicago) 

Francis R. Brown, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal ('62). 

Thomas Mann, Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan ('62). 

Frank H. Sehnert, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale ('61). 


Floyd Tompkins, Joliet Township High 
School & Junior College, Joliet ('61). 

Scott York, University of Illinois, 
Urbana ('62). 

Eugene Blick, 18th Avenue and 33rd 
St., Rock Island (Alt.). 

Alex Kruzel, Maine Township High 
School, DesPlaines (Alt.). 

Alexander Lawsen, Office of Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Springfield (Alt.). 

O. H. Ruyle, 5316 Wright Terrace, 
Skokie (Alt.). 

Glenn Wills, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale (Alt.). 


Chicago, Illinois 

Russell Barta, Director Adult Educa- 
tion Centers ('61). 

Donald Canar, Dean, Central YMCA 
Junior College ('61). 

Eleanor Dungan, Mayor’s Commission 
on Human Relations (61). 

Frank McCallister, Director, Labor 
Education Division, Roosevelt University 
(61). 

John McCollum, Director, Union Re- 
search & Education Project, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ('61). 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Deputy Di- 
rector, ALA (’6l). 


Indiana 
Herbert C. Hunsaker, West Lafayette 
('62). 
Einar Ryden, West Lafayette ('61). 
Robert M. Smith, Bloomington ('61). 
Paul W. Wetzel, Indianapolis (62). 
Mrs. Stanley O'Hair (Alt.). 
Mrs. H. L. Smith (Alt.). 
Charles D. Walker (Alt.). 
Anna K. Williams (Alt.). 


lowa 
Christine Coffey, Des Moines ('61). 
Ernestine Grafton, lowa State Travel- 
ing Library, Des Moines (61). 
Gordon Wasinger, lowa City (Alt.). 


Kansas 

Dr. Albert Fauth, Southern Baptist 
Seminaries, Kansas City ('61). 

Roman J. Verhaalen, Head of the Dept. 
of Continuing Education, Kansas State 
University ('62). 

Walter Russell, Director, Adult Educa- 
tion, Topeka Public Schools (Alt.). 


Kentucky 

Dr. William Huffman, Dean, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
(’62). 

William Kelly, 706 Homestead Road, 
Louisville (Alt.). 


Maryland 

James O. Proctor, Baltimore Public 
Schools ('61). 

William Rawlings, Baltimore Division, 
of Adult Education ('61). 

Richard Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Li 
brary, Baltimore (Alt.). 

Oscar L. Helm, Baltimore Public 
Schools (Alt.). 


Massachusetts 
Don K. Beckley (62). 
Stephen R. Deane, Boston ('62). 
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Mrs. Albert Heineck ('62). 

Mrs. Muriel Javelin, Boston (61). 
Mrs. Anita Martin, Melrose ('61). 
Sigrid Edge (Alt.). 

Frank Hawkes (Alt.). 

Thurston Taylor (Alt.). 


Michigan 

Muriel Fuller, State Library, Lansing 
(62). 

Russell J. Kleis, Associate Professor, 
College of Education, Michigan State 
University, Lansing ('61). 

Douglas Mueller, Greater Detroit 
Board of Commerce, 320 W. Lafayette 
Ave., Detroit 26 ('62). 

Mrs. Elaine F. Murphy, Director, Em- 
ployee Consultation Center, J. L. Hudson 
Co.. 1206 Woodward Ave., Detroit 26 
('62). 

Henry Ponitz, Public Instruction, 
Lansing ('61). 

Robert Sharer, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing (’61). 

Don Stevens, Director of Education, 
Michigan AFL-CIO Council, 716 Loth- 
rop, Detroit 2 ('62). 

Harriet Bowe, 2230 Witherell St., 
Detroit 1 (Alt.). 

Lowell Eklund, Director, Continuing 
Education, MSU-Oakland, 3070 Butler, 
Rochester (Alt.). 

George Eyster, Consultant, Community 
School Project, Mott Foundation Pro- 
gram, Oak Grove Campus, Flint (Alt.). 

Charles Follo, U of Michigan Exten- 
sion Office, P. O. Box 394, Escanaba 
(Alt.). 

Irene Kauska, Supervisor, Detroit Area 
Program, U of Mich. Extension Service, 
60 Farnsworth, Detroit 2, (Alt.). 

Ralph Noble, Associate Director, In- 
stitute of Extension Services, Mich. Col- 
lege of Mining & Technology, Houghton 
(Alt). 

Clyde Reed, Director, Institute for 
Economic Education, 2619 David Stott 
Bldg., Detroit 26 (Alt.). 


Minnesota 

Mrs. Elliott Karasov, 408 Woodlawn, 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota ('62). 

Roy Teppen, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Duluth Public Schools, Board of 
Education, Duluth, Minn. (‘62). 

Charles Painter, Area Vocational 
School, Austin Public Schools, Austin 

(Alt.). 

Mrs. Walter Swanson, Route 4, Box 
191, Wayzata, Minnesota (Alt.). 


Mississippi 

4.. C. Johnson, Meridian Junior College 
(61). 

R. Curtis Ulmer, Meridian Municipal 
Jenior College (Alt.). 


Missouri 
Dr. Earnest Brandenburg, Dean, Wash- 
ington University, Saint Louis (62). 
Dr. Eli F. Mittler, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville (61). 
John M. Welch, 231 Mumford Hall, 
Agriculture Economics Extension (62). 


Mrs. Virginia T. Irwin, 6549 High 
Drive, Kansas City (Alt.). 

Mrs. Dorothy Roth Wilson, University 
of Kansas City (Alt.). 


Vontana 

Robert C. McCall, Director of Continu- 
ing Education, Montana State College, 
Bozeman ('62). 

George J. Hoffman, Education Service 
Officer, Malmstrom Air Force Base, 
Great Falls (Alt.). 


Vebraska 

Mrs. Madeline W. Schmidt, Coordi- 
nator of Adult High School and General 
\dult Education ('62). 


Nevada 

Dean Lloyd A. Drury, University of 
Nevada, Reno ("62). 

John Bunten, Director of Nevada State 
Vocational Education, Carson City (Alt.). 


New Hampshire 
Edward D. Shanken, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham ('61). 


New Jersey 

Gertrude L. Daniel, 85 Easton Avenue, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey (62). 

Mr. Aaron DeKosky, 304 Rand Street, 
Camden 5, New Jersey ('61). 

Dr. Clyde Weinhold, State Dept. of 
Education, Trenton (’61). 


New Mexico 
Ronald Levy, Director, Raton Instruc- 
tion Center, Raton (’61). 
John Gregory (Alt.). 


Vew York City 
Winifred Fisher (61). 
Dr. Samuel Freeman ('61). 
Mrs. Angelica W. Cass ('62). 
Dr. Ira L. Levy (’62). 
Foster Parmalee ('62). 
Dr. Sidney Silverman ('62). 
Dr. George D. Crothers ('62). 
Sidney Blitz ('62). 
Mrs. Gladys E. Alesi (Alt.). 
Mrs. Eleanor Smith (Alt.). 
Gerritt Fielstra (Alt.). 
Dr. Leonard Covello (Alt.). 
Richard Krohn (Alt.). 
Aaron Feinsot (Alt.). 
Miss Clarice Haines (Alt.). 


Vew York (Outside New York City) 

Robert McLaughlin, Director, Evening 
and Extension Div., State University 
Agricultural & Technical Institute, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. ('62). 

Barbara Northrup, Professor of Com- 
munity Education, Elmira College, El- 
mira, New York ('62). 

Harrison Otis, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Hewlett, New York ('62). 

Henrietta Rabe, Supervisor, Education 
for the Aging, Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. ('62). 

Robert Risley, Asst. Dean and Profes- 
sor, New York State School of Labor & 
Industrial Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (’62). 

Edward H. Sargent, Professor of Adult 
Education, Albany State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New York ('62). 


Robert Snow, Program Administrator, 
University College, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York ('62). 

Robert F. Berner, Dean, Millard Fill- 
more College, University of Buffalo, New 
York (Alt.). 

Jeanne H. Green, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Wyoming County Extension Servy- 
ice, Warsaw, New York (Alt.). 

Robert Laubach, Professor of Journal- 
ism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York (Alt.). 

Mabel M. Ouderkirk, Adult Education 
Consultant, North Syracuse Public 
Schools, North Syracuse, New York 
(Alt.). 

Irene Patterson, Professor of Home 
Economics Education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York (Alt.). 

Elizabeth Pearson, Senior Public 
Health Educator, New York State Dept. 
of Health, Albany, New York (Alt.). 

Bernard Stern, Executive Director, 
Western New York Committee for Edu- 
cation on Alcoholism, Buffalo, New York 
(Alt.). 


North Carolina 
Mrs. John W. Crawford, Raleigh (’61). 
Hoyt R. Galvin, Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County Library (Alt.). 


North Dakota 

Mrs. Lorene York, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Bismarck ('61). 

Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrness, State 
Library, Bismarck (Alt.). 


Ohio 

Richard D. Matthews, Assistant Di- 
rector, University Evening Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo ('62). 

Raymond Brown, Executive Director, 
Akron Community Service Center and 
Urban League, 250 East Market, Akron 
8, Ohio (62). 

Dr. Andrew Hendrickson, Director, 
Center for Adult Education, 1945 North 
High Street, Columbus 10, Ohio (62). 

Dr. Edward R. Miller, Director, Office 
of Continuing Education, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio (’61). 

Leslie Brown, Administrative Dean, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio (’61). 

Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Director of 
Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, 1150 W. 3rd Street, Cleveland 
13, Ohio ('61). 

Dr. Ralph Crow, Director, Adult Edu- 
cation, Cleveland Board of Education, 
1380 E. 6th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
(Alt.). 

Walter Schwegler, Director of Adult 
Education, Euclid Board of Education, 
711 E. 222nd Street, Euclid 23, Ohio 
(Alt.). 

Karl Kessler, State Supervisor of Adult 
Education, Room 606B, State Office 
Building, Columbus 15, Ohio (Alt.). 


Oklahoma 

Adeline Franzel, President, Oklahoma 
AEA, (61). 

Dr. Roy Dugger (Alt.). 

Byrle Killian, Division of Vocational 
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Agriculture, 1515 W. 6th Avenue, Still- 
water, Oklahoma ( Alt.). 


Pennsylvania 

Philip Klein, Harcum Junior College, 
Bryn Mawr ('61). 

Joseph W. Strutt (62). 

Mrs. John T. McClintock, American 
Red Cross, Harrisburg (62). 

Dr. Robert H. Coates, Philadelphia 
Public Schools (’61). 

Dr. Benjamin W. Barkas, Philadelphia 
Public Schools (62). 

Hugh G. Pyle, Pennsylvania State 
University ('61). 


Rhode Island 

Grace M. Glynn, Chief, Division of 
Adult Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, Roger Williams Building, Hayes 
Street, Providence (62). 


South Carolina 

Mrs. C. E. Anderson, State Department 
of Education, Columbia ('61). 

N. P. Mitchell, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia (Alt.). 


Texas 

Norris A. Hiett, University of Texas, 
Austin (61). 

Richard W. Cortright, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco ('61). Dorothy Holcomb, 
Fort Werth Public Library, Fort Worth 
(61). 


Utah 

Dr. Aldon Hadlock ('61). 

Harold W. Bentley, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City (Alt.). 


Vermont 

Miss Evalyn Bates, Goddard College, 
Plainfield (°62). 

Mrs. Helen Pitkin, Goddard College, 
Plainfield (Alt.). 


Virginia 

A. C. de Porry, P.O. Box 3697, Uni- 
versity Station, Charlottesville, Virginia 
('61). 

S. R. Crockett, Roanoke (Alt.). 

Dr. Donald R. Fessler, Agricultural 
Extension, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia (61). 


Washington 

Tom Gilligan, Asst. Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle ('62). 

Wayne Dick, Seattle Public Schools 
(61). 

Katherine Wolfe, Seattle Public 
Schools, (61). 

Ruth Brass, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Kirkland Public Schools (Alt.). 


West Virginia 

Fred Eberle, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Capitol Build- 
ing, Charleston ('62). 


Wisconsin 

John Bigger, Madison (’61). 

Wilson Thiede, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison (‘61). 


OCTOBER, 1961 


Clare D. Rejahl, Wisconsin Association 
for Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison (‘61). 


IV" yoming 
Dr. John Marvel, University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie (61). 
Otis Robinson, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie (Alt.). 
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Cooperation in Education 

The universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Purdue and Chicago have joined in a gi- 
gantic educational effort to improve the 
services of their universities. A new 
agency is being planned to be known as 
the University Facilities Research Center. 
It is a separate organization within the 
Committee on Institutional Cooperation 
of the Council of Ten and the University 
of Chicago, and is to serve as a clearing 
house for exchange of information and 
a central repository for education fa- 
cilities research gathered from national 
Director of the Center is 
WILLIAM §S. KINNE, Jr. 


sources, 


Keeping up with the Jones 

AEA members visiting Mexico are in- 
vited to visit the pioneering attempt of 
Ropert Cusa Jones and his wife INGE- 
BorG, at Chilpancingo 23, Mexico City 11, 
D.F. Their activities are designed to pro- 
mote cultural, economic and social ex- 
change between Mexico and the U. S. 


What's new with 


NEWS FOR YOU? 


Beginning October 4, NEWS 
FOR YOU, the weekly news and 
feature periodical in easy Eng- 
lish for adults will be issued on 
two levels: 


Level A, 3rd to 4th grade 
Level B, 5th to 6th grade 


Write for FREE copies of 
three successive weeks 
either or both levels, any 
number you wish. 


Subscription rates for 17 weeks 
Number ordered Unit 
| $1.00 
2to 9 75¢ 
10 to 24 60¢ 
25 to 49 50¢ 
50 to 99 40¢ 
100 and over 30¢ 


NEWS FOR YOU 
Box 131, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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System of Awards Helps Adult 
Education 

The Adult Education Association of 
Massachusetts announces a project, now 
in its fifth year, which if more widely 
adopted might give adult education in- 
creased stature. Outstanding contributions 
to the field of adult education are recog- 
nized through annual awards, with the 
citations being presented at the annual 
meeting. Recommendations are made by 
members in answer to the following ques- 
tions: “In what way has this course of- 
fering or method of procedure broken 
new ground? In what ways has it fur- 
thered the general aims of adult educa- 
tion? In what ways has it called favor- 
able attention to the field of adult educa- 
tion?” 
Five Fellowships 

(Maximum $8,000), for post doctoral 
study at the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of 
Michigan are now open. The program 
is designed for those entering or intend- 
ing to enter careers in college or univer- 
sity administration. Deadline, Feb. 1, 
1962. 
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Leadership 


(Continued from page 122) 

There never has been a time when 
leaders of children in the free world 
have had a greater task set before 
them to combat this evil which tests 
the defenses of our own beliefs. 
What will make it possible for youth 
leaders in our country to fulfill their 
part in this, so that their combined 
efforts will be a Positive Force to- 
ward a better world? 

First, strength drawn from a deep 
personal conviction about the pur- 
pose and importance of one’s pro- 
gram and the worthwhileness of 
one’s own service in it, for each 
leader needs big dreams to get over 
the workaday problems. Second, 
with their heads in the clouds, they 
must keep their feet on the ground 
as they help children relate the fun 
and adventure of their program to 
the moral and spiritual principles on 
which our country was founded and 
which have made it strong. This 
will provide the firm foundation on 
which children will develop their 
own set of values, be ready to ven- 
ture forth, able to think for them- 
selves; to make decisions based on 
moral judgments; with courage to 
act on faith and unafraid to stand 
up and be counted. 

THIS IS LEADERSHIP TO 
SERVE THE FUTURE. 
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~ . . 
Scientists 
(Continued from page 9%) 

play, and must play, in bridging the 
cultural gap between the scientists 
and the rest of society ? (1 was about 
to say “between the scientist and the 
intellectual,” because the gap has be- 
come so deep that the scientist some- 
times forgets he is an intellectual, or 
is ashamed of it, which is worse.) 

The aim of science, after all, is 
simply to know, to understand, to 
appreciate. It is there for man to 
use—for good or bad, in order to 
dominate men or to bring them free- 
dom and peace. This is the central 
reason why education must bridge 


the gap between scientist and lay- 


man, between these two parts of 
society which, at a time when the 
need for understanding has become 
so great, understand each other so 
little. Until the gap is bridged, dem- 
ocratic societies will scarcely be able 
to understand the uses of sciences, 
or to protect themselves from the 
danger that arises from the assump- 
tion of too much power by those that 
wrap themselves in the cloak of 
scientific “wisdom.” 

If the gap is to be closed, those 
who are engaged in education must 
plan to close it; for without specifi- 
cally planning for it, the job will not 
be done. 

The consequences of not doing it 
are intolerable. The fantastic ad- 
vance of science is probably the 
prime fact of life today. Man has 
achieved powers so great that it is 
possible for him to contemplate solv- 
ing a host of problems heretofore 
considered insoluble; he is also cap- 
able of destroying in minutes all he 
has ever created. Social change, too, 
is incredibly fast, and our power to 
guide that change is so great that we 
must stop and ask ourselves what we 
are doing, and what our objectives 
are. 

By the end of this century, per- 
haps before, the scientific revolution 
will have completely captured such 
now underdeveloped parts of the 
world as South and Southeast Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The ques- 
tion is, will it come peaceably, or 
through catastrophic war? Will it 
come in a form that will make free- 
dom possible there, and allow us to 
preserve freedom as we consider it 


USE THIS 


TO SEE OUR PUBLICATION EVERY MONTH! 


(Check Appropriate Square) 


Please accept my application for annual membership in 
the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A., in the following 


category: 


scription comes with your mem 


General ($7.50); - 
bership). 


Professional ($15.00) (A sub- 


Please enter my non-member subscription in the following 


Domestic ($5.00); 


Canadian ($5.50); _Foreign 


MAIL YOUR CHECK TO 


Adult Education Association 


of the U.S.A. 


743 N. Wabash Avenue 


to be? We shall have to do far more 
than we have done, as scientists and 
as people, to gain the understanding, 
sympathy, love and loyalty of people 
in the now uncommitted and under- 
developed parts of the world; the 
present trend is for us to grow richer 
and fatter in a world where the 
majority is growing poorer and less 
well-fed. 

Here then is a perilous, crucial 
meeting place for science and the 
humanities, technology and _ social 
action, know-how and compassion. 
Only a society endowed with both 
kinds of knowledge is capable of 
solving the problems presented by 
this teeming, restless world. Only 
people imbued with the sense of op- 
timism and balance that comes from 
looking at the physical universe with 
a sense of wonder are sufficiently 
armed to win the battle for survival. 

The challenge of today’s revolu- 
tions—scientific and social—is only 
a new statement of the challenge of 
life, of belonging to the human race, 
of achieving quality and purpose of 
mind. Science has a lesson to teach, 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


if only we can bridge the gap be- 
tween the scientist and non-scientist. 
Science can lend its spirit, its pur- 
posefulness, its dedication, its level 
and balanced outlook, its optimism, 
its appreciation of beauty and mys- 
tery, to the attack on problems whose 
solution is crucial to our civilization. 
And in so doing, it can once more 
illuminate and make meaningful the 
essence of humanity. 
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Fellowship Programs 


Application forms for fellowships for 
graduate training related to Latin Amer- 
ica in the social sciences, law, education 
and the humanities may be secured from 
the Secretary, Ford Foundation, 447 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Ap- 
plications will be accepted until Nov. 1, 
1961. 


International Conference 


“Rural and Urban Community Develop- 
ment” will be the theme of the Eleventh 
International Conference of Social Work 
to be held in Rio de Janeiro from August 
19-25, 1962. Information about the con- 
ference may be obtained from Joe Horrer, 
Secretary General, ICSW, 345 East 46th 
St. New York City. 


Adult Leadership 
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SO FALL has arrived again with well- 
laid plans and activity for the new season. 
Adults are searching for the right kind 
of program to fit their needs. And adult 
educators are searching for adults to par 
take of their offerings. This is one of the 
reasons The Trading Post is here: to 
help you get together. So send along your 
articles, your newsletters, your ideas. 

THERE COMES to our desk a quo 
tation, we know not from where: “We 
act as though comtort and luxury were 
the chief requirements of life, when all 
we need to make us really happy is 
something to be enthusiastic about.” Isn't 
that where adult education enters the 
door ? 


ARE YOU just a statistic in the un 
employed discussion leader category : 
That was the leading sentence of an 
article announcing a round-up of dis- 
cussion leaders and a laboratory in group 
skills sponsored by the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library and the Minnesota Adult 
Education Association, September 28 and 
29. The overall plan of the two-day 
laboratory was to create a common meet- 
ing ground for any groups or individuals 
using discussion methods. Trained leaders 
with time and the inclination shared their 
abilities with others. From the data col- 
lected at the meeting, the library has 
offered to maintain a file of discussion 
leaders available to groups or organiza- 
tions in the community. 

SUNDOWN classes for adults are be- 
ing instituted this fall at the University 
of Omaha. They will meet two “sun- 
downs” per week, t.e¢., Tuesday and 
Thursday from 5:30 to 7:00. Since the 
University of Omaha is situated on a 
principal east-west street, it is thought 
that many of the end-of-day commuters 
will stop off, take a class, and then pro- 
ceed home or to the library to prepare 
for the next class meeting. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DISCUSSION (AID) held its First 


\nnual Study-Discussion Conference in 
Oklahoma City, August 11, 12, and 13. 
AID is a national, non-profit, tax-exempt 
organization. Feeling that the time had 
arrived for the layman to assert his role 
in adult education and that a_ unifying 
force was necessary for study-discussion 
leaders, a group of laymen volunteers in 
Oklahoma City organized AID in Octo 
ber, 1960. The First Annual Study 
Discussion Conference included over one 
hundred registrants from the Southwest 
Area. Chapters of AID are being formed. 
These will be announced soon. Inquiries 
on the conference and AID itself may be 
addressed to Dan Blanchard, Program 
Director, American Institute of Discus 
sion, P. O. Box 949, Oklahoma City. 

DENVER’s Adult Education Council 
has adopted for its theme, “Get Wisdom, 
and With All Thy Getting Get Under 
standing.”"—Proverbs 4:7. Mrs. Evelyn 
Lewis, Executive Secretary, and her fine 
staff and volunteers deserve a series of 
encomiums for the “Facts First” tele- 
vision series, and the “Goals for Ameri 
cans” discussions. By the way, if you 
want a good format upon which to model 
your compilation of courses and training 
programs available to adults in your city, 
write to Denver AEC for Educational 
Opportunities, issued three times a year. 

TODAY AND TOMORROW : Three 
Kssays on Adult Education in the Future 
by Harold Taylor, Gordon Blackwell, 
and Margaret Mead—Notes and Essays 
No. 34. The title sounds prophetically 
interesting. It is being sent free to per 
sonal members of AUEC or it may be 
ordered from the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 Green 
wood Avenue, Chicago 15. The price, 
$1.00. 

DO YOU need a speaker for your 
adults who are endeavoring to keep pace 
with national and world affairs and with 
progressive cultural and social develop- 
ments? The Adult Education Council of 
Greater Chicago sponsors a Speakers 
Bureau. Their consultation service incurs 
no obligation. You may want to learn 
how they handle their bureau of speakers 
on subjects ranging from Art through 
United Nations. The address: 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, ‘Illinois. 

CAN YOU DEVOTE One Evening 
\ Week to An Investment in Self- 
Improvement? That is an eye-catching 
heading in “Learning For Living,” Cata- 
log fer Fall—1961, University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division. The catalog 
offers an impressive array of non-degree 
courses. The television series seemed to 
catch attention. Adapted from a recent 
book, “The Inquiring Mind” by Cyril O. 
Houle, Professor of Education at the 
University of Chicago, the series analyzes 
in depth for the first time the nature and 
activities of the continuing learner—the 
adult who would “rise above the common 
level.” 

IN PURSUIT OF LEARNING is 
the title of the Annual Report of the 
Department of Adult Education, Des 


Moines Public Schools. This report cov- 
ers an ambitious program including all 
phases of adult education. Enrollment 
trends indicated an increase of 7 per cent 
over last year, with the total estimated 
participation for the year, 11,809. You 
will be interested in this report. 

IN LATE August we visited the new 
$3 million Nebraska Center for Continu- 
ing Education at Lincoln. We conducted 
a clinic for discussion leaders for the 
Center and the local Great Books pro 
gram. The Center contains everything 
from a beautiful auditorium and cenfer- 
ence area which will accommodate 600 
persons, to dining rooms which can serve 
as many as 750, to 98 modern dormitory 
rooms. Mr. Arthur B. Ward, Head of 
Conferences and Institutes at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, helps interested in 
dividuals or groups to initiate a confer- 
ence or institute. Write for their booklet, 
“The Nebraska Center for Continuing 
Kducation.” 

FROM MAGNOLIA, Arkansas, there 
comes to The Trading Post a newsletter 
published by George E. Fay, Southern 
State College. In it is an article describ 
ing the project of Robert Cuba Jones and 
his wife, Ingeborg, at Chilpancingo 23, 
Mexico 11, D.F. They have undertaken 
on their own a pioneering attempt at good 
will, to promote cultural, economic and 
social exchange between Mexico and the 
United States. Included in their various 
activities is a program of adult education 
in the international and intercultural 
fields. Their efforts have proven success 
ful and there is need for larger facilities 
in which to expand. They merit our in- 
terest and support. Fuller details may be 
obtained by writing to the above address. 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE USE OF FORCE. Published in 
International Conciliation, March 1961 by 
the Carnegie Endowment For Interna- 
tional Peace, United Nations Plaza, New 
York 17. 35¢. 

THE WORLD, THE UNIVER- 
SITY AND THE ADULT CITIZEN. 
Proceedings of the NUEA Washington 
conference on World Affairs, edited by 
William C. Rogers and Leonard Stein, 
available from NUEA, 152 Nicholson 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, a Power- 
ful Motivating Force for Educational Ad- 
vancement by Leland Medsker, 12 pp. 
Single copies free from American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 6, 
Dp: &. 

THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING: 
Today, send me information on that new 
course, that new development in your 
program, a new experiment, a new pro- 
motional device Let me have your 
new ideas ... Let me exchange through 
The Trading Post Send your items 
to Walter Gray, Jr., Community Work- 
shop, Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma 
City 1, Oklahoma. 
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| oth Anniversary — erence 


of 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


to be held at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Don’t miss this opportunity 


% To hear stimulating speakers % To consult with national leaders 


% To participate in workshops and sectional % To visit many points of interest in the 
meetings Nation's capital 


NOVEMBER 5-8, 1961 


THEME: Education for Citizen Participation in the Quest for Peace 
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